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Mr Weale has prepared for publication, in a neat and convenient 
i»e, a series of original and useful Volumes, by the most esteemed 
^**«a f^w^\r*n^ • Rnaimeutarv Course for the easy comprehension of 



NOTICE. 



It has been found necessary, in the present Rudimentary 
Treatise on the interesting subject of Lighthouses — ^in order 
to the due development of its elementary and practical cha- 
racter, and to ensure its utility to students and the practical 
eogineer, and its comprehensive elucidation by the author, for 
the use of those not professionally engaged — ^to extend it to a 
treble part. This unavoidable increase of its bulk is the only 
excuse offered for the price being made 3«. ; and it is antici- 
pated that, when the matter is investigated, — ^taking into 
account that there are 14 engravings, 104 woodcuts, and 15 
sheets, of 24 pages each, of expensively-printed matter, the 
publisher will receive the approbation rather than the censure 
of the public. 



J. W. 



June 8th, 1850. 
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The following pages contain my Notes on the History and the 
Illumination of Lighthouses^ with a few additions in various 
places, and Excerpts from my Account of the Skerryvore Light- 
house, which were originally prepared at the desire of the 
CoMjfissiOKERS of the NoRTHEBN LiGHTHOusES. I gladly 
emhrace this opportunity of acknowledging the liberality of 
the Commissioners, who have now put them at my disposal for 
reproduction in any form that might seem desirable. 

A. S. 

Edinburgh, December 30, 1849. 



TO 

MONSIEUR LIEONOE FRESNEL, 

IN8PECTEUB DIVISIONWAIBE DE8 FONTS ET CHAUSS^ES 

B DE LA COM 



SECBETAIBE EMERITE DE LA COMMISSION DES PHABE8 



My Dear Mr. Fresnel, 

There is no one to whom I can 
dedicate this Bmall Volume so properly as to you. Much 
of what it contains is founded on information which I 
owe to your generosity and friendship. A great part of 
it, also, is devoted to & description of the beautiful sys- 
tem of Lighthouse Illumination invented by your late 
distinguished Brother, Augustin Fresnel ; who, to the 
high intellectual endowments which have extended his 
fame over the whole scientific world, united, in a re- 
markable degree, those amiable qualities which endeared 
him much to all who knew him, and most to those who 
knew him best ; and from whom, when, m e^xV^ ^qvs&l^ 



I accompanied mj Fatlier to Paris, I experienced much 

consideration and kindness : 

H Dltig ille boois fiebilii oecidit ; 
VulH flebitior qii>ni tibi ! 

I am. 

My dear Friend, 
With every sentiment of affection and respect, 
Very faithfully yours, 

Alan Stevenson. 

Edinbcroh, Lte. 21, 1819. - 
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TREATISE ON LIGHTHOUSES. 



HISTORY OF LIGHTHOUSES, ANCIENT AND 

MODERN, 

The early history of Lighthouses is very uncertain ; and 
some ingenious antiquaries, finding the want of authen- 
tic records, have been anxious to supply the deficiency 
by conjectures based upon casual and obscure allusions 
in ancient writers, and by vague hypotheses drawn from 
the heathen mythology. Certain writers have gone so 
far as to imagine that the Cyclopes were the keepers ol 
lighthouses ; whilst others have actually maintained 
that Cyclops was intended, by a bold prosopopoeia, to 
represent a lighthouse itself! A notion so fanciful de- 
serves little consideration ; and very ill accords with that 
mythology of which it is intended to be an exposition, 
as seems sufficiently plain from a passage in the ninth 
Odyssey (1. 146), where Homer (who flourished about 907 
B.C.), after describing the darkness of the night, in- 
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forms us that the fleet of Ulysses actually struck the 
shore of the Cyclopean island, before it could be seen. 
On the faith, also, of similar obscure and finely-drawn 
etymologies, various places, such as Calpe a,adAbyla, the 
opposite points of A&ica and Europe, at the Straits of the 
Mediterranean, have been unhesitatingly recognised as 
the sites of celebrated light-towers ; and the Latin words 
turria and eolumna have been supposed primarily to sig- 
nify a lighthouse, the first being written Tor-is, the Tower 
of fire, and the second Cot-on, the Pillar of the Sun. 

Nor does there appear any better reason for suppos- 
ing, that, under the history of Tithonus, Chiron, or any 
other personage of antiquity, the idea of a lighthouse 
was conveyed ; for such suppositions, however reconcile- 
able they may appear with some parts of mythology, in- 
volve obvious inconsistencies with others. It seems, in- 
deed, most improbable, that, in those early times, when 
navigation was so little practised, the advantages of bea- 
con-lighta were so generally known and acknowledged, 
as to render them the objects of mythological aUogory. 




ANCIENT AND MODERN. 3 

lived above 200 years later than Homer ; but the ori- 
ginal, as translated by the Seventy, merely imports a 
flagstaff or perch, and does not at all imply the know- 
ledge of beacon-lights among the Hebrews, who were 
not a maritime people. 

About 300 years before the Christian era. Chares, the 
disciple of Lysippus, constructed the celebrated brazen 
statue, called the Colossus of Ehodes. It was of such 
dimensions as to allow vessels to sail into the harbour 
between its legs, which spanned the entrance. There 
is considerable probability in the idea, that this figure 
served the purposes of a lighthouse ; but there is no 
passage in any ancient writer, where this use of the Co- 
lossus is expressly mentioned. Many inconsistencies oc- 
cur in the account of this fabric by early writers, who, 
in describing the distant objects which could be seen from 
it, appear to have forgotten the corresponding height 
which they iaust thus assign to the figure. The statue 
was partly demolished by an earthquake, about eighty 
years after its completion ; and so late as the year 672 
of our era the brass of which it was composed was sold 
by the Saracens to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, for 
a sum, it is said, equal to £36,000. 

Little is known with certainty regarding the Pharos 
of Alexandria, which was regarded by the ancients as 
one of the seven wonders of the world. It was built in 
the reigfi of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 300 years be- 
fore the Christian era ; and Strabo relates that Sostra- 
tus, a friend of the royal family, was the architect. He 
describes it as built in a wonderful manner, in many 
storeys of white stone, on a rock forming the promon- 
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tory of the island Pharos (whence the tower derived its 
name), and says that the building bore the inscription: 

" SoBtratus of Cnidos, the son of Dexiphanes, to the 
Ciods, the Saviours, for the benefit of seamen." He 
concludes his brief notice of it by describing the neigh- 
booring shores as low and encumbered with shoals and 
snares, and as calling for the establishment of a lof^ 
and bright beacon, as a sign for sailors arriving from the 
ocean to guide them into the entrance to the haven. — ' 
(See Strabo, Oxon., 1807, page 1123; Plin. Nat. Hist, 
ii. 87, V. 31, xiii. 21.) 

The accounts which have come down to us of the 
dimensions of this remarkable edifice are exceedingly 
various ; and the statements of the distance at which it 
could be seen are clearly fabulous. That of Josepbos 
(who likens it to the second of Herod's three towers at 
Jerusalem, called Fhasael, in honour of his brother) ia 
the least removed from probability; yet even he in- 
forms us, that the fire which burnt on the top to enable 
seamen to anchor in sight of it, before coming near the 
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proaching the coast of Egypt and port of Alexandria. 
The latter adds the interesting fact, that the cost of the 
tower was reckoned at a sum equal to about £390,000 
of our money ; and both of them agree in stating, that 
a light was shewn from it at night. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus differs from all the other writers, in attributing 
the erection of the tower to Queen Cleopatra. Pliny 
mentions in passing, that there were also lighthouses at 
Ostia and Eavenna. 

If the reports of some writers are to be believed, this 
tower must have fw exceeded in size the great Pyramid 
itself; but the fact that a building, of comparatively so 
late a date, should have so completely disappeared, whilst 
the Pyramid remains almost unchanged, is a sufficient 
reason for rejecting, as erroneous, the dimensions which 
have been assigned by most writers to the Pharos of 
Alexandria. Some have pretended that large mirrors 
were employed to direct the rays of the beacon-light on 
its top, in the most advantageous direction ; but, in so 
far as I know, there is no definite evidence in favour of 
this supposition. Others, with greater probability, have 
imagined that this celebrated beacon was known to ma- 
riners, simply by the uncertain and I'ude light afforded 
by a common fire. The poet Lucan, on most occasions 
suflSciently fond of the marvellous, speaks of the Pharos 
as having indicated to Julius Caesar his approach to 
Egypt on the seventh night after he sailed from Troy ; 
but he takes no notice of the gigantic mirrors which it 
is said to have contained. It is true that, by using the 
word " lampcidar which can only with propriety be ap- 
plied to a more perfect mode of illumination than an 
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open fire, he appears to indicftte that the "/amntt's" of 
which he speaks, were not so produced. The -word " lam- 
pada" maj, however, be used metaphorically, and "Jfatn- 
mie" vould, in this case, not improperly describe the ir- 
regular appearance of a common fire.* 

Perhaps, also, the opinion that some kind of lamp was 
used in the Pharos, may seem to receive countenance 
from the remarkable words of Fliny, in the passage 
above cited — " Perioulum in continuationc ignium, ne 
sidus exietimetur, quoniam S longinquo similis fiamma- 
rum aspectus est." The fear he expresses lest the light 
viewed from a distance should be mistaken for a star, 
could hardly be applicable to the diffuse, oscillating, lam- 
bent light derived from an open fire, and certainly gives 
some reason for imagining that, even at that remote 
time, the art of illuminating lighthouses was better un- 
derstood than in the early part of the present century. 
Casual notices of the Hiaros are also to be found in 
Csesar's Oommentaries, Valerius Flaccus, and Pomponius 
Mcla.t At Alosandria there is a modern lighthonse 
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quent early intercourse with Spain. In confirmation of 
this opinion, he cites a somewhat obscure passage from 
^thicus, the cosmographer. This, in all probability, is 
the tower which Humboldt mentions in his Narrative 
under the name of the Iron Tower ^ which was built as a 
lighthouse by Gains Saevius Lupus, an architect of the 
city of Aqua Flavia, the modem Chaves. A lighthouse 
has lately been established on this headland, for which 
dioptric apparatus was supplied from the workshop of 
M. L^toumeau of Paris.* 

There is also a record in Strabo of a magnificent 
lighthouse of stone at Capio, or Apio, near the harbour 
of Menestheus (the modem Mesa Asta or Puerto de 
Sta. Maria), built on a rock nearly surrounded by the 
sea, as a guide for the shallows at the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver, which he describes in terms almost iden- 
tical with those used by him in speaking of the Pharos of 
Alexandria. I am not aware of any other notice of this 
great work, for such it seems to have been, to have de- 
served the praises of Strabo.t 

In Camden's Britannia, a passing notice is taken of 
the ruins called Cmaar^a Altar ^ at Dover, and of the 
Tour d^Ordre, at Boulogne, on the opposite coast; both 
of which are conjectured, on I know not what authority, 
to have been ancient lighthouses. Pennant describes the 
remains of a Roman Pharos near Holywell, but cites no 
authorities for his opinion as to its use. There were like- 
wise remains of a similar structure at Flamboroughhead. 

* See also a curious accoont of the traditions about this tower 
in Sonthej's Letters from Spain and Portugal, p. 17. 
t Oxon. 1807, p. 1B4. 
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A very meagre and anintelligible account is also ^ves 
of a lighthouse at St Edmnnd'a Chapel, on the coast of 
Norfolk, in Gough's additions to Camden, by which it 
might seem that the lighthouse was erected in 1272.* 

Such seems to be the sum of our knowledge of the 
ancient history of lighthouses, which, it mast be admit- 
ted, is neither accurate nor extensive. Our information 
regarding modem lighthouses is of course more minute 
in its details and more worthy of credit. The greater 
part of it is drawn from authentic sources ; and much 
of what is afterwards stated is the result of my own ob- 
servation, during my visits to the most important light- 
houses of Europe. 

The first lighthouse of modem days that merits atten- 
tion, is the Tour de Corduan, which, in point of archi- 
tectural grandeur, is unquestionably the noblest edifice 
of the kind in the world. It is situate on an extensive 
reef at the mouth of the river Garonne, and serves as a 
guide to the shipping of Bourdeaux and the Languedoc 
Canal, and indeed of all that part of the Bay of Biscay. 
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diminished diameters. Those galleries are surmounted 
by a conical tower, which terminates in the lantern. 
Round the base is a wall of circumvallation, 134 feet in 
diameter, in which the lightkeepers' apartments are 
formed, somewhat in the style of casemates. This wall 
is an outwork of defence, and receives the chief shock 
of the waves. The tower itself contains a chapel, and 
various apartments; and the ascent is by a spacious 
staircase. The first light exhibited jn the Tour de Cor- 
duan was obtained by burning billets of oak wood, in a 
chauffer at the top of the tower ; and the use of coal in- 
stead of wood, was the first improvement which the light 
received. A rude reflector, in the form of an inverted 
cone, was afterwards added, to prevent the loss of light 
which escaped upwards. About the year 1780, M. Lenoir 
was employed to substitute paraboloidal reflectors and 
lamps ; and in 1822, the light received its last improve- 
ment, by the introduction of the dioptric instruments of 
Augustin Fresnel, the celebrated French Academician. 
The history of the famous lighthouse on the Eddy- 
stone Rocks is well known to the general reader, from 
the " Narrative" of Smeaton the Engineer. Those rocks 
are 9^- miles distant from the Ram-Head, on the coast 
of Cornwall; and from the small extent of the surface 
of the chief rock and its exposed situation, the construc- 
tion of the lighthouse was a work of very great diffi- 
culty. The first erection was of timber, designed by Mr 
Winstanley ; and was commenced in 1696. The light 
was exhibited in November 1698. It was soon found, 
however, that the sea rose upon that tower to a much 
greater height than had been anticipated ; so much so. 
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it is said, as to " buiy under the water" the lantem, 
which was sixty feet above the rock ; and the engineer 
was therefore afterwards under the necessity of enlarg- 
ing the tower, and carrying it to the height of 120 feet. ' 
In November 1703, some considerable repairs were re- 
quired, and Mr Winstanlej, accompanied by his work- 
men, went to the lighthouse to attend to their execution ; 
but the storm of the 26th of that month carried away 
the whole erection, when the engineer and all his assiet- 
ants unhappily perished ! 

The want of a light on the Eddystone, soon led to a 
fatal accident ; for not long after the destruction of Mr 
Winstanley's lighthouse, the Winchilsea man-of-war 
was wrecked on the Eddystone Bocks, and most of her 
crew were lost. Three years, however, elapsed, after 
this melancholy proof of the necessity for a light, before 
the Trinity-House of London could obtain a new Act of 
Parliament, to extend their powers ; and it was not till 
the month of July 1706, that the constmction of a new 
lighthouse was begun under the direction of Mr John 
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waves. The height of the tower, which was of a conical 
form, and constructed of timber, was 92 feet, including 
the lantern ; and the diameter at the base, which was a 
little above the level of high water, was 23 feet. 

The advantages of a light on the Eddystone having 
been so long known and acknowledged by seamen, no 
time was permitted to elapse before active measures 
were taken for its restoration ; and Smeaton, to whom 
application was made for advice on the subject, recom- 
mended the exclusive use of stone as the material, which, 
both from its weight and other qualities, he considered 
most suitable for the situation. On the 5th of April 
1766, Smeaton first landed on the rock, and made ar- 
rangements for erecting a lighthouse of stone and pre- 
paring the foundations, by cutting the surface of the 
rock into regular horizontal benches, into which the 
stones were carefully dovetailed or notched. The first 
stone was laid on 12th June 1757, and the last on the 
24th of August 1759. The tower measures 68 feet in 
height, and 26 feet in diameter at the level of the first 
entire course; and the diameter under the cornice is 
15 feet. The first 12 feet of the tower form a solid 
mass of masonry ; and the stones of which it is com- 
posed are united by means of stone joggles, dovetailed 
joints, and oaken treenails. It is remarkable that 
Smeaton should have adopted an arched form for the 
floors of his building, instead of employing the floors as 
tie-walls formed of dovetailed stones. To counteract 
the injurious tendency of the outward thrust of those 
arched floors, he had recourse to the ingenious expe- 
dient of laying, in circular trenches or grooves cut in 
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the stones which form the outside casing, tie-belta of 
chain which were heated before being set in the groovea 
by means of an application of hot lead, and became 
tight on cooling after they were fixed in the wall. The 
light was exhibited on the 16th October 1759 ; bat snch 
was the state of lighthouse apparatus in Britain at that 
period, that a feeble light from tallow candles was all 
that decorated this noble structure. In 1807, when the 
property of this lighthouse again came into the bands 
of the Trinity-House, at the expiry of a long lease, Ar- 
gand burners, and parabololdal reflectors of silvered cop- 
per, were substituted for the chandelier of candles. 

The dangerous reef called the Inch Cape or Bell 
Rock, so long a terror to mariners, was well known to 
the earliest navigators of Scotland. Its dangers were 
80 generally acknowledged, that the Abbots of Aber- 
brothwick, from which the rock is distant about twelve 
miles, caused a float to be fixed upon the rock with a 
bell attached to it, which, being swung by the motion 
of the waves, served by its tolling to warn the mariner 
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of 8hip*s furnishings were picked up on it, as well as 
various coins, a bayonet, a silver shoe-buckle, and many 
other small objects. Impressed with the great import- 
ance of some guide for the Bell Rock, Captain Brodie, 
B.N., set on foot a small subscription, and erected a 
beacon of spars on the rock, which, however, was soon 
destroyed by the sea. He afterwards constructed a 
second beacon, which soon shared the same fate. It 
was not, therefore, until 1802, when the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses brought a bill into Parliament 
for power to erect a lighthouse on it, that any efficient 
measures were contemplated for the protection of seamen 
from this rock, which, being covered at every spring- 
tide to the depth of from twelve to sixteen feet, and 
lying right in the fairway to the Friths of Forth and 
Tay, had been the occasion of much loss both of property 
and life. In 1806, the bill passed into a law ; and va- 
rious ingenious plans were suggested for overcoming the 
difficulties which were apprehended, in erecting a light- 
house on a rock twelve miles from land, and covered to 
the depth of twelve feet by the tide. But the sugges- 
tion of Mr Robert Stevenson, the engineer to the Light- 
house Board, after being submitted to the late Mi 
Rennie, was at length adopted ; and it was determiner 
to construct a tower of masonry, on the principle of th 
Eddystone. On the 17th of August 1807, Mr Steve) 
son accordingly landed with his workmen, and coi 
menced the work by preparing the rock to receive t 
supports of a temporary pyramid of timber, on whici 
barrack-house for the reception of the workmen waf 
be placed ; and during this operation, much hazard 
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often incurred in traneportiDg the men firom the rock, 
which was only dry for a few hours at spring-tides, to 
the ressel which lay moored off it. The lowest floor of 
this temporary erection, in which the mortar for the 
building was prepared, vas often broken up and removed 
by the force of the sea. The foundation for the tower 
having been excavated, the first stone was laid on the 
10th July 1808, at the depth of sixteen feet below the 
high water of spring-tides ; and at the end of the second 
season, the building was five feet six inches above the 
lowest part of the foundation. The third season's opera- 
tions terminated by finishing the solid part of the stmc- 
ture, which is thirty feet in height ; and the whole of 
the masonry was completed in October 1810. The light 
was first exhibited to the public on the night of the Ist 
of February 1811. The difficulties and hazards of this 
work were chiefly caused by the short time daring which 
the rock was accessible between the ebbing and fiowing 
tides ; and amongst the many eventful incidents which 
mder the history of thia work interesting, was the n 
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diameter at the base, and 15 at the top. The door is 
30 feet from the base, and the ascent is by a massive 
bronze ladder. The apartments, including the lightroom, 
are six in number. The light is a revolving red and 
white light ; and is produced by the revolution of a frame 
containing sixteen Argand lamps, placed in the foci of 
parabolo'idal mirrors, arranged on a quadrangular frame, 
whose alternate faces have shades of red glass placed 
before the reflectors, so that a red and white light is 
shewn successively. The machinery, which causes the 
revolution of the frame containing the lamps, is also ap- 
plied to tolling two large bells, in order to give warn- 
ing to the mariner of his approach to the rock in foggy 
weather. The erection of the Bell Rock Lighthouse cost 
£61,331, 9s. 2d. 

The most remarkable lighthouse on the coast of Ire- 
land is that of Carlingford near Cranfield Point, at the 
entrance of Carlingford Lough. It was built according 
to the design of Mr George Halpin, the Inspector of the 
Irish Lights ; and was a work of an arduous nature, be- 
ing founded 12 feet below the level of high water, on 
the Hawlbowling Rock, which lies about two miles off 
Cranfield Point. The figure of the tower is that of the 
frustum of a cone. 111 feet in height, and 48 in diame- 
ter at the base. The light, which is fixed, is from oil 
burned in Argand lamps, placed in the foci of parabo- 
lo'idal mirrors. It was first exhibited on the night of 
December 20, 1830. 

The Skerryvore Rocks, which lie about 12 miles 
WSW. of the seaward point of the Isle of Tyree, in Ar- 
gyllshire, were long known as a terror to mariners, owing 
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to the numeroas shipwrecks, fatal alike to the vessels 
and the crewa, which had occurred in their neighhoni- 
hood. A list, confessedly incomplete, enumerates thirty 
vessela lost in the forty years preceding 1844 ; bat hov 
many others, which during that period had been reported 
as " foundered at sea," or as to whose fate not even an 
opinion has been hazarded, may have been wrecked on 
this dangerous reef, which lies so much in the track of 
the shipping of Liverpool and the Clyde, it would be 
vain to conjecture.* The Commiasionera of the Northern 
Lighthouses had for many years entertained the project 
of erecting a lighthouse on the Skerryvore; and with this 
object had visited it, more especially in the year 1814, 
in company with Sir Walter Scott, who, in his diary, 
gives a graphic description of its inhospitable aspect. 
The great difficulty of landing on the rock, which is worn 
smooth by the continual beat of Atlantic waves, which 
rise with undiminished power from the deep water near 
it, held out no cheering prospect ; and it was not until 
the year 1834, when & minute survey of the reef was 
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seaward end of the cluster. It is composed of a very 

compact gneiss, worn smooth as glass by the incessant 

play of the waters, and is so small that at high water 

little remains around the base of the tower but a narrow 

band of a few feet in width, and some rugged humps of 

rock, separated by gullies through which the sea plays 

almost incessantly. The cutting of the foundation for 

the tower in this irregular flinty mass occupied nearly 

two summers ; and the blasting of the rock, in so narrow 

a space, without any shelter from the risk of flying 

splinters, was attended with much hazard. 

In such a situation as that of Skerryvore everything 
was to be provided beforehand and transported from a 
distance ; and the omission in the list of wants of even a 
little clay for the tamping of the mine-holes, might for a 
time have entirely stopped the works. Sarracks were to 
be built at the workyard in the neighbouring Island of 
Tyree, and also in the Isle of Mull, where the granite for 
the tower was quarried. Piers were also built in Mull 
and Tyree for the shipment and landing of materials ; 
and at the latter place a harbour or basin, with a reser- 
voir and sluices for scouring the entrance, were formed 
for the accommodation of the small vessel which attends 
the lighthouse. It was, besides, found necessary, in 
order to expedite the transport of the building mate- 
rials from Tyree and Mull to Skerryvore Rock, to build 
a steam-tug, which also served, in the early stages of 
the work, as a floating barrack for the workmen. In 
that branch of the service she ran many risks, while 
she lay moored ofl^ the rock in a perilous anchorage, 
with two-thirds of the horizon oi foul ground, and a 
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rocky and deceitful bottom on -which the anchor often 

The operations at Skerryvore were commenced in the 
Bummer of 1838, by placing on the rock a vooden bar- 
rack, similar to that first used by Mr Robert Stevenson 
at the Bell Rock. (See Plate II.) The framework 
was erected in the course of the season on a part of the 
rock as far removed as possible from the proposed foun- 
dation of the lighthouse tower ; but in the great gale 
which occurred on the night of the 3d of November fol- 
lowing, it was entirely destroyed and swept from the 
rock, nothing remaining to point out its site but a few 
broken and twisted iron stancheons, and attached to one 
of them a piece of a beam so shaken and rent by dash- 
ing against the rock as literally to resemble a bunch of 
laths. Thus did one night obliterate the traces of a sea- 
son's toil, and blast the hopes which the workmen fondly 
cherished of a stable dwelling on the rock, and of refuge 
trom the miseries of sea-sickness, which the experience 
of the season had taught mapy of them to dread r 
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finished, when it was taken down and removed from the 
rock to prevent any injury from its sudden destruction 
by the waves. Perched 40 feet above the wave-beaten 
rock, in this singular abode, the writer of this little 
volume, with a goodly company of thirty men, has spent 
many a weary day and night at those times when the 
sea prevented any one going down to the rock, anxiously 
looking for supplies from the shore, and earnestly long- 
ing for a change of weather favourable to the recom- 
mencement of the works. For miles around nothing 
could be seen but white foaming breakers, and nothing 
heard but howling winds and lashing waves. At such 
seasons much of our time was spent in bed ; for there 
alone we had effectual shelter from the winds and the 
spray, which searched every cranny in the walls of the 
barrack. Our slumbers, too, were at times fearfully in- 
terrupted by the sudden pouring of the sea over the roof, 
the rocking of the house on its pillars, and the spurting 
of water through the seams of the doors and windows, 
symptoms which to one suddenly aroused from sound 
sleep, recalled the appalling fate of the former barrack, 
which had been engulphed in the foam not twenty yards 
from our dwelling, and for a moment seemed to summon 
US to a similar fate. On two occasions, in particular, 
those sensations were so vivid as to cause almost every 
one to spring out of bed ; and some of the men fled from 
the barrack by a temporary gangway, to the more stable 
but less comfortable shelter afforded by the bare wall of 
the lighthouse tower, then unfinished, where they spent 
the remainder of the night in the darkness and the cold. 
The design for the Skerryvore Lighthouse was given 
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by the writer of this volume, and was an adaptation of 
Smeaton'B Eddystone Tower to the peculiar situation and 
the cireumstanceB of the case at the Skenyrore, witli 
such modifications in the general arrangements and di- 
mensions of the building, as the enlarged views of the 
importance of lighthouses which prevail in the present 
day seemed to call for. These peculiarities will, how- 
ever, be noticed incidentally in a subsequent part of this 
volume which treats of the construction of lighthouae 
towers ; and it will only be necessary in this place to 
notice a few of the principal dimensions of the building, 
and some circumstances connected with the work. 

The quarries in Tyree having failed to produce an 
adequate supply of materials for the work, recourse was 
had to the granite rock of the Rosa of Mull, access to 
which, free of all tax or ground-rent, was, in the moat 
liberal manner, granted by the proprietor. His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll. This change of operations involved, as 
already noticed, the cost of a separate establishment in 
the Isle of Mull, as well as the expense attending the 
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It contains a mass of stone work of about 58,580 cubic 
feet, or more than double that of the Bell Rock, and not 
much less than Jive times that of the Eddystone. The 
lower part of the tower was built by means oi jib-cranes^ 
and the upper part with shear-poles^ needles^ and a bal- 
ance-crane. The shear-poles were similar to those used 
by Smeaton at the Eddystone ; and the jib-cranes and 
balance-crane were the same as those which were de- 
signed for and first employed by Mr Robert Stevenson, 
in the erection of the Bell Rock Lighthouse. The bal- 
ance-crane used at Skerryvore, which was necessarily 
somewhat larger than that of the Bell Rock, is shewn at 
Plate in., in which a & is a portion of a cast-iron pipe 
or pillar, erected in the centre of the tower, and suscep- 
tible of being lengthened as the tower rose, by means of 
additional pieces of pillar let in by spigot and faucet 
joints. On this pillar a frame of iron was placed, capable 
of revolving freely round it, and carrying two trussed 
arms and a double train of barrels and gearing, worked 
by men standing on the stages S S, which revolved 
round a &, along with the framework of the crane from 
which they hung. On the one arm hung a cylindric 
weight of cast-iron W, which could be moved along it 
by means of the gearing, so as to increase or diminish 
by leverage its effect as a counterpoise ; and on the 
other was a roller R. The roller was so connected 
with the weight on the opposite arm, as to move along 
with it, receding from or approaching to the centre pil- 
lar of iron in the same manner as the weight did. From 
the roller hung a sheave, over which a chain moved, with 
a hook B at the end for raising the stones. When a 
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etone waa to be raised, the weight and the sheare wen 
drawn out to the end of the arms at P of the crane, whiah 
projected over the outside of the walls of the tower, and 
they were held in their places by simply locking the 
gearing which moved them. The second train of gear- 
ing was then brought into play to work the chain which 
hung over the sheave, and so to raise the stone to a height 
sufficient to clear the top of the wall. When in that 
position, the first train of gearing was slowly onlocked, 
and the slight declivity inwards from the end of the 
arms formed an inclined plane, along which the roller 
carrying the sheave was allowed slowly to move (one 
man using a break on the gearing to prevent a rapd 
run), while the first train of gearing was slowly wound 
by the others, so as to take up the chain which passed 
over the sheave, and thus to keep the stone from de- 
scending too low in proportion as it approached the centre 
of the tower. When the stone so raised had reached 
such a position as to haug right over the wall, the orane 
was made to turn round the centre column in any direo- 
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of equal parts of limestone (from the Halkin Mountain, 
near Holywell, in North Wales), burnt and ground at 
the works, and of Pozzolano earth. The mixture was 
carefully beaten up to the required consistency with sea- 
water. All the joints of each course of the building were 
carefully filled with grouty which is cement in a fluid 
state. 

The light of Skerryvore is revolving, and reaches its 
brightest state once every minute. It is produced by 
the revolution of eight great annular lenses around a 
central lamp with four wicks, and belongs to the first 
order of dioptric lights in the system of Fresnel. It is 
identical with that which is shewn in Plates IV. and V., 
and described in the second part of this treatise. The 
light may be seen from a vessel's deck at the distance 
of eighteen miles. 

The entire cost of the lighthouse, including the pur- 
chase of the steam-vessel, and the building of the har- 
bour at Hynish for the reception of the small vessel 
which now attends the lighthouse, was £86,977, 17s. 7d., 
the detailed items of which will be found in the Appendix 
to the Account of the Lighthouse, already alluded to. 

In such a situation as the Skerryvore, innumerable 
delays and disappointments were to be expected by those 
engaged in the work ; and the entire loss of the fruit of 
the first season's labour in the course of a few hours, was 
a good lesson in the school of patience, and of trust in 
something better than an arm of flesh. During our pro- 
gress, also, cranes and other materials were swept away 
by the waves ; vessels were driven by sudden gales to 
seek shelter at a distance from the rocky shores of Mull 
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and Tyree ; and the workmen were left on the rock de- 
sponding and idle, and destitute of many of the comforts 
with which a more roomy and sheltered dwelling, and 
the neighbourhood of friends, are generally connected. 
Daily risks were run in landing on the rock in a heavy 
Burf, in blasting tho splintery gneiss, or by the falling 
of heavy bodies from the tower on the narrow space be- 
low, to which 80 many persona were necessarily confined. 
Yet had we not any loss of either life or limb ; and al- 
though our labours were prolonged from dawn to night, 
and our provisions were chiefly salt, the health of the 
people, with the exception of a few slight cases of dysen- 
tery, was generally good throughout the six successive 
summers of our sojourn on the rock. The close of the 
work was welcomed with thankfulness by all engaged 
in it ; and our remarkable preservation was viewed, even 
by many of the moat thoughtless, as, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the gracious work of Him by whom " the very hturs 
of our heads are all numbered." 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF LIGHTHOUSE-TOWERS. 

In making a design for a Lighthouse-Tower in a situa- 
tion exposed to the force of the waves, numerous con- 
siderations at once present themselves to the engineer ; 
and it is difficult to assign to any one of them a priority 
in the train of thought which eventually conducts him 
to the formation of his plan. These considerations, how- 
ever, may be conveniently divided into two classes : — 
let, Those which refer to elements common to light- 
houses in all situations, and differ only in amount, such 
as the height of the tower necessary for commanding a 
given visible horizon, and the accommodation required for 
the lightkeepers and the stores ; and, 2d, Those which are 
peculiar to towers in exposed situations, and which refer 
solely to their fitness to resist the force of the waves which 
tends to overturn or destroy them. The first class of con- 
siderations is so extremely simple, as to require but few 
remarks in this place. The distance at which it is desira- 
ble that a light should be visible being ascertained, with 
reference to the nature of the surrounding seas and the ex- 
tent to which any dangerous or foul ground lies seaward 
of the proposed lighthouse, the height of the tower is at 
once determined by means of the known relations which 
subsist between the spheroidicity of the earth, the effects 
of atmospheric refraction, and the height required for an 
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object which is to be seen from a given distance. The 
question regarding the space to be provided in the inte- 
rior of the tower, can only be properly answered by a per- 
son who has a minute practical acquaintance with the 
peculiar internal economy and management of a light- 
liouse. The accommodation required for lighthooses in 
exposed situations must, in a considerable degree, de- 
pend npon the greater or less facility of access to them, 
and the opportunities for replenishing the stores of all 
kinds which are in daily consumption. In such places, 
also, the risk of accidents naturally leads to the precau- 
tion of retaining additional lightkeepers, and of having 
duplicates, or even triplets, of those parts of the apparatus 
that are liable to be injured. Of such circumstances, 
corresponding extension of the space devoted to the re- 
ception of stores and the accommodation of the light- 
keepers, is the necessary consequence. In the long 
nights of winter, when the lamps are kept burning in 
the northern parts of Great Britain for about seventeen 
hours, during which time they are never left for a mo- 
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ply of water, fuel, and other provisions, requiring much 
additional stowage. So far, therefore, a light-tower in 
an exposed situation, differs from one on shore only in 
the extent of its internal accommodation. 

The second class of considerations, which must guide 
the engineer in framing a design for a light-tower which 
is exposed to the force of the waves, refers solely to the 
stability of the building. 

The first observation which must occur to any one 
who considers the subject is, that we know little of the 
nature, amount, and modifications of the forces, on the 
proper investigation of which the application of the prin- 
ciple which regulates the construction must be based. 
When it is recollected, that, so far from possessing any 
accurate information regarding the momentum of the 
waves, we have little more than conjecture to guide us, 
it will be obvious, that we are not in a situation to esti- 
mate the power or intensity of those shocks to which sea- 
towers are subject ; and much less can we pretend to 
deal with the variations of these forces which shoals 
smd obstructing rocks produce, or to determine the power 
of the waves as destructive agents. No systematic or 
intelligible attempt has been made practically to mea- 
sure the force of the waves, so as to furnish the engineer 
with a constant to guide him in his attempts to oppose 
the inroads of the ocean. The only experiments, in- 
deed, on the subject, are those of Mr Thomas Stevenson, 
civil engineer, who had long entertained the idea of re- 
gistering the force of the impulse of the waves, and 
lately contrived an instrument for the purpose, which 
he has applied at various parts of the coast. The re- 
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salts he has detailed In the Transactions of the Iloyal 
Society of Edinburgh of 20tli January 1845. It would 
naturally be expected, that the force of the waves should 
vary according to the season of the year and the nature 
of the exposure ; and this expectation is fully justified 
by the indications of the Marine Dynamometer. Thus 
it appears, that during five summer months of 1843 
and 1844, the average indications registered at different 
places near Tyree and Skerryvore, gave 611 lb. of pres- 
sure per square foot of surface exposed to the waves ; 
while the average for the winter months for the same 
places during those two years, gave 2086 lb. per square 
foot, or upwards of three Umea that of the snmmer 
months. It also appears, that the greatest result as yet 
obtained at Skerryvore Rock was 4335 lb. per square 
foot ; while that observed on the Bell Rock was 3013 
lb., or one-fourth part less than that of Skerryvore. 
But these experiments have not been continued long 
enough, nor, as yet, applied to a sufficient variety of 
places to render them available for the engineer. In 
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break, the height of the spray caused by their collision 
against the shore, the masses of rock which they have 
been able to move, and those which have successfully 
resisted their assault; as also, where such exist, the 
slopes of the shores produced by the waves, viewed in 
connection with the nature of the materials composing 
the beach, with many other transient features which an 
experienced eye seizes and fixes in the mind as ele- 
ments of primary importance in determining the power 
of the sea to produce certain effects. Such phenomena, 
with all their features and circumstances, we may carry 
in our recollection ; and by comparing them with what 
has been observed at places where we know that arti- 
ficial works have resisted the shocks of the waves, we 
may in some cases successfully arrive at a conclusion as 
to what works will, at all events, be within the bounds 
of safety. We must not, however, in any case, venture 
to approach very near the limit of stability, so long as 
we continue to labour under our present disadvantages 
of defective information on some of the most important 
elements in the inquiry. If it be asked, therefore, how 
the size and form of buildings exposed to the shock of 
the waves are to be determined, the answer must be, 
that, in any given case, the problem is to be solved 
chiefly by the union of an extensive knowledge of what 
the sea has done against man, and how, and to what 
extent, man has succeeded in controlling the sea ; to- 
gether with a cautious comparison of the circumstances 
which modify and affect any given case which has not 
been the object of direct experience ; nor does it seem 
possible as yet to found the art of engineering, in so far 
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as it refers to this class of works, upon any more exact 
basis. The uncertainty which must ever attend each 
reasoMDg can only, it is obvious, be dispelled by actual 
experience of the result ; and time only can test the 
success of our schemes in all cases of difficulty. 

A primary inqairy, as to towers in an exposed situa- 
tion, is the question, whether their stability should de- 
pend upon their etrengtk or their weight; or, in other 
words, on their cohesion, or their inertia f In prefer- 
ring wfAghi to strength, we more closely follow the ooonK 
pointed out by the analogy of nature ; and this must not 
be regarded as a mere notional advantage, for the more 
close the analogy between nature and our works, the 
less difficulty ne shall experience in passing from na- 
ture to art, and the more directly will our observations 
on natural phenomena bear upon the artificial project. 
If, for example, we make a series of observations on the 
force of the sea, as exerted on masses of rock, and en- 
deavour to draw from those observations some eonclu- 
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strength of an artificial fabric capable of resisting the 
same forces ; for we must at once pass from one cate- 
gory to another, and endeavour to determine the strength 
of a comparatively light object which shall be able to 
sustain the same shock, which we know, by direct expe- 
rience, may be resisted by a given weight. Another very 
obvious reason why we should prefer mass and weight 
to strength, as a source of stability, is, that the effect of 
mere inertia is constant and unchangeable in its nature ; 
while the strength which results, even from the most ju- 
diciously-disposed and well-executed fixtures of a com- 
paratively light fabric, is constantly subject to be im- 
paired by the loosening of such fixtures, occasioned by 
the almost incessant tremor to which structures of this 
kind must be subject, from the beating of the waves. 
Mass, therefore, seems to be a source of stability, the 
effect of which is at once apprehended by the mind, as 
more in harmony with the conservative principles of na- 
ture, and unquestionably less liable to be deteriorated 
than the strength, which depends upon the careful pro- 
portion and adjustment of parts. 

Having satisfied himself that weight is the most eligi- 
ble source of stability, the next step of the engineer is, 
to inquire what quantity of matter is necessary to pro- 
duce stability, and what is the most advantageous form 
for its arrangement in a tower. The first question, 
which respects the mass to be employed, is, as already 
stated, one of the utmost diflSculty, and can be solved by 
experience alone, directed by that natural sagacity which 
Smeaton, in his account of his own thoughts on the sub- 
ject, with much naivete, terms ^^ feelings,^^ in contradis- 
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tinction to that more accurate process of deductiOB which 
he calls " calculation" It is very difficult, for example, 
to conceive that the waves could displace a cylindric 
block of granite, 25 feet in diameter and 10 feet higli, 
which would contain about 380 tons ; and we almost /eel 
that they could not do so. If, in order to teat the sound- 
ness of this expectation, we appeal to such experience as 
we possess, and apply to the largest vertical tection of 
such a solid, the greatest force yet indicated by Mr Tho- 
mas Stevenson's Marine Dynamometer, which, as already 
stated, is 4335 lb.* per square foot, we shall obtain a pres- 
sure of 484 tons, which, being reduced by one-half^ for 
the loss of force occasioned by the convexity of the op- 
posing cylindric surface, gives 242 tons, as the greatest 
force of the waves tending to displace the cylinder. But 
in the extreme case we have now supposed the solid will 
be entirely immersed in the water, and its efficient weight 
will thus be reduced by 140 tons, or the weight of an 
equal bulk of sea-water ; and the remaining weight of 
240 tons, by which it will resist the force of the waves. 
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the pressure, instead of being 240 tons, must be 600 
tons.* We have thus seen, that the cylinder is secure 
from the chance of being overturned ; but we have yet 
to consider how far it is exempt from the risk of being 
displaced by the pressure of the waves, causing it to 
slide along the surface of the rock, owing to deficiency 
of friction between the two surfaces in contact. The 
block, for our present purposes, may be regarded as 
monolithic, or as a mass composed of parts so united 
by joggles, treenails, and mortar, as to be free from any 
tendency to disiAtegration by the force of the waves ; 
and in this case the stability of the cylinder will depend 
upon the amount of friction opposing the pressure of the 
waves which tends to produce a sliding movement. It 
appears, by some experiments of M. Eondelet,t that the 
friction of a block of stone sliding on a chiselled floor 
of rock is equal to -/xrths of its own weight ; and we 
shoxdd thus obtain in the present instance 168 tons, as 
the amount of friction tending to resist the pressure of 
the waves, which would therefore exert a power superior 
to that resistance by 74 tons. J But this excess of force 
wotdd be easily neutralized by the adhesion of the mor- 
tar and the abutment of the block against the sides of 
the foundation-pit into which lighthouse-towers in such 
exposed places are generally sunk in the solid rock. 

* This is the product of 240 tons, by the ratio of 2*5. 

f L'art de bUtir. 

J .Tho number 168 is -/^ths of 240, which is the weight of the 
cylinder, reduced by the weight of an equal bulk of salt water ; 
and 74 is the excess of 242 tons, the pressure of the waves, above 
168, the amount of friction. 
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When, in addition to these considerations, we learn that 
the Bolid fmstum, or lower part of the Eddyertone Tower, 
which has weathered so man; storms for the last ninety 
years, does not much exceed in mass the imaginary cy- 
lindric hlock which I have spoken of, our confidence in 
the stability of the cylinder is greatly increased. Our 
belief receives a still farther confirmation from the fact, 
that the strongest instance recorded of the power of the 
waves, falls considerably short of the case which 1 have 
just imagined. The instance alluded to is given in Mr 
Lyell's Geology, on the authority of the Beverend George 
Low, of Fetlar, in Zetland, who mentions, that a block, 
whose dimensions seem to give us reason to estimate its 
weight at nearly 300 tons (or abont one-fifth less than 
that of the cylinder), was moved over a point, and thrown 
into the sea ; and it mnst be remembered, that the form 
of this block, which was only 5 feet thick and ahoat 40 
feet long, rendered it very susceptible of a sliding mo- 
tion, and must have greatly aided its transport. We 
J therefore not unreasonably conclude, that, in de- 
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much less suitable form for a sea-tower than a cylinder, 
and so proportionally of all the polygonal prisms which 
may occur between these two extremes. I remember 
having heard it proposed, in the course of conversation, 
by a non-professional friend, that lighthouse-towers 
might be formed in such a manner, that each horizontal 
section should be a wedge with its narrow end directed 
to the greatest assaulting force. This notion is in it- 
self not destitute of ingenuity ; for, if the circum- 
stances to which it is to be adapted were constant, 
we should thereby present the form of least resistance, 
and, at the same time, the greatest depth and strength 
of the building to the line of greatest impulse. But 
the notion is wholly impracticable, because the direc- 
tion of the winds and waves is so variable, as to render 
it almost certain that a tower so constructed would, on 
some occasion, be assaulted in the line of its thinnest 
section ; and thus, what might in one case be an advan- 
tage, would, in the event of such a change in the point 
of attack, become a great source of weakness, as the flat 
side of the wedge would then be opposed to the force, 
thereby presenting to the direct assault of the waves the 
largest surface, with, at the same time, the most disad- 
vantageous disposition of the resisting matter. There 
seems little reason, therefore, for any doubt as to the circu- 
lar section being practically the most suitable for a tower 
exposed in every direction to the force of the waves. 

Next to this, and hardly to be separated from it, inas- 
much as it involves the question regarding the form of 
the tower, is the position of the centre of gravity. Of any 
solid viewed as monolithic, it may be said that its ultimate 
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stability, by which I would uoderstaad its resietance to 
tlie final efibrt which overturns it, will greatly depend 
upon itB centre of gravity being placed as low as possi- 
ble ; and the general sectional form which this notion of 
stability indicates is that of a triangle. This figure re- 
volving on its vertical axis, must, of course, generate a 
cone ae the solid, which has its centre of gravity most 
advantageously placed, while its rounded contour would 
oppose the least resistance which is attainable in every 
direction. Whether, therefore, we make strength or 
weight the source of stability, the conic frustum seems, 
abstractly speaking, the most advantageous form for a 
high tower. But there are various considerations which 
concur to modify this general conclusion, and, in prac- 
tice, to render the conical form less eligible than might 
at first be imagined. Of these considerations, the most 
prominent theoretically, although, I must confess, not 
the most influential in guiding our practice, is, that the 
base of the cone must in many cases meet the foundar 
tion on which the tower is to stand, in such a manner. 
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which it must resist, it follows that, if the base be con- 
stmcted as a frustum of a given cone, the top part ought 
to be formed of successive frusta of other cones, gradu- 
ally less slanting than that of the base. But it is ob- 
vious, that the union of frusta of diflferent cones, inde- 
pendently of the objection which might be urged against 
the sudden change of direction at their junction, as af- 
fording the waves a point for advantageous assault, would 
form a figure of inharmonious and unpleasing contour, 
circumstances which necessarily lead to the adoption of 
a curve osculating the outline of the successive frusta 
composing the tower ; and hence, we can hardly doubt, 
has really arisen, in the mind of Smeaton, the beautiful 
form which his genius invented for the lighthouse-tower 
of the Eddystone, and which subsequent engineers have 
contented themselves to copy, as the general outline 
which^meets all the conditions of the problem which they 
have to solve. And here I cannot help observing, as 
an interesting, and by no means unusual, psychological 
fact, that men sometimes appear to be conducted to a 
right conclusion by an erroneous train of reasoning ; 
and such, from his " Narrative," we are led to believe, 
must have been the case with Smeaton in his own con- 
ception of the form most suitable for his great work. 
In the " Narrative" (§ 81), he seems to imply, that 
the trunk of an oak was the counterpart or antitype of 
that form which his (§ 246) " feelings rather than cah 
culations" led him to prefer. Now, there is no ana- 
logy between the case of the tree and that of the light- 
house, the tree being assaulted at the top, and the light- 
house at the base ; and although Smeaton goes on, in 
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the couree of the paragraph above alluded to, to Buppoee 
the branches to be cut off, and water to wash round the 
base of the oak, it is to be feared the analog; is not 
thereby strengthened ; as the materiale composing the 
tree and the tower are so different, that it is impossible 
to imagine that the same opposing forces cm be resisted 
by similar properties in both. It is obvious, indeed, 
that Smeaton has nnconscionsly contrived to obscure 
his own clear conceptions in his attempt to connect 
them with a fancied natural analogy between a tree 
which is shaken by the tvind acting on its Imshy top, 
and which resists its enemy by the strength of its 
fibrous texture and wide-spreading ligamentooe roots, 
and a tower of masonry, whose weight and frictwn 
alone enable it to meet the assault of the wavea which 
wash round its baee; and it is very singular, that, 
throughout his reasonings on this subject, he do«s not 
appear to have regarded those properties of the tree 
which he has most fitly characterized as " its elasti- 
city," and the " coherence of its parts." One is tempted 
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Lx a word, then, the sum of our knowledge appears to 
be contained in this proposition — That, ob the ultimate 
stability of a seortower, viewed as a monolithic mass, 
depends, cseteris paribus, on the lowness of its centre of 
gravity, th£ general notion of its form is that of a cone ; 
hat that, as the forces to which its several horizontal sec- 
tions are opposed decrease towards its top in a rapid 
ratio, the solid should he generated by the revolution of 
some curve line conveoo to the aosis of the tower, and gra- 
dually approaching to parallelism with it And this is, 
in fact, a general description of the Eddystone Tower de- 
vised by Smeaton. 

It is deserving of notice, as one of the many proofs 
which the records of antiquity afford of the similarity of 
the results of human thought in all ages, and of the 
truth of the Wise Man's saying, that " there is nothing 
new under the sun," that the ancient Egyptians appear 
to have had the same conceptions of the solid of stability 
that were present to the mind of the modem engineer of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse. In Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son's admirable work on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, he gives, in the first volume 
of his second series, at page 253, a woodcut shew- Fig. i. 
ing the figure of the deity Pthah, under the sym- 
bol of stability, according to Egyptian concep- 
tions. This symbol so closely and strikingly re- 
sembles the general appearance of the Eddystone, 
that I willingly give it a place in the text (Fig. 1), 
denuded, however, of the arms and head-dress of 
the deity whom it shrouds. 

In illustrating the application of these general no- 
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tions to practice, I shall perhaps he excused for adopt- 
ing the moat natural course of referring chiefly to my 
design for the lighthoase-toTer on the Skerryvore !Rock, 
in forming which I was guided by numerous circum- 
stances, which modified my views, and produced the in- 
dividual form of tower which I have adopted. Since 
the days of Smeaton, when his magnificent tower w&s 
lighted by common candles, the application of optical 
apparatus to lighthouses has greatly altered the state of 
the case ; and the improvement of the system in modem 
times baa, in most instances, rendered a greater altitude 
of tower desirable, in order to extend as much as possible 
the benefit of a eysfcem capable of illuminating the visi- 
ble horizon of any tower which human art can reason- 
ably hope to construct. In the particular case of the 
Skerryvore also, the great distance of the outlying rocks 
(some of which are 3 miles right seaward of the light- 
house), concurs with the improvement of the lights, in 
making it desirable that the tower should be of consi- 
derable height, and that the light should command an 
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13,000 cubic feet would be required. These elements 
being fixed, the general proportions of the tower came 
next to be considered. 

In the Eddystone, the radius of the base, at the level 
of high water of spring tides, is somewhat less than one- 
fifth of the height of the tower above that level ; while 
in the Bell Rock, at the same level, it is little more than 
one-seventh of the height. If, again, we suppose the 
curve of the Eddystone to be continued downwards to 
the level of low water, the radius (in so far as we may 
judge from sketching the continuation of a curve un- 
defined by any geometrical property) would be rather 
more than one-fourth of the whole height above that 
level ; while in the Bell Rock the proportion, in re- 
ference to the same level, is a little more than one-fifth. 
Viewing the whole height of the Skerry vore Tower above 
high water of spring tides as equal to 142 feet, and 
finding that, in the cases of the Eddystone and the Bell 
Rock, the radius of the horizontal section at that level is 
respectively (me-//i^A and one-seventh of the whole height; 
and again, viewing the extreme height of the Skerry- 
vore Tower above low water of spring tides as equal to 
about 156 feet, and considering the proportionate radii 
of the Bell Rock and Eddystone (in so far as the latter 
is ascertainable) as respectively one-fifth and one-fourth 
of the heights of the top of the masonry above the level 
of low water, I finally decided upon giving the tower at 
the Skerry vore such dimensions as would not be widely 
discordant with these general proportions. In this view, 
I determined that the radius of the base should not ex- 
ceed 22 feet, on the level of about 4 feet above the high 
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water mark, where I expected to o'btain a solid fonnda- 
ttoQ' — a base which bears to the whole height of the 
tower a proportion somewhat leaa than that of the Bell 
Bock, which is one-fifth. It so happens, that the dia- 
meter adopted is nearly the greatest which the rock 
affords ; for I found, after many careful esaminationa 
of the gullies and fissures which intersect it, that some 
of the concealed cavities ran much farther into the 
rock than I at first had imagined. The adoption of a 
much larger base, even had it been otherwise advisable, 
would therefore have involved some risk of the external 
ring of stones, of the lowest course, giving way by the 
yielding of an unsound part of the outer portion of the 
rock, to the pressure of the superincumbent mass, and 
might eventually have led to the destruction of the 
tower. 

The height of the pillar having been finally fixed at 
I38'5 feet, and the radius of the base, at the level of 
about 4 feet above high water, at 21 feet, I next pro- 
ceeded to consider the details of ita proportions. 
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belt-course which separates the capital from the shaft, 
should not be less than 2 feet thick, as necessary to 
^ve due solidity and strength to the walls, and prevent, 
by the breadth of the joints, the percolation through the 
walls of the water which might be furiously dashed 
against them in storms, I had nothing farther to do but 
to determine the nature of the line which should con- 
nect the extremities of the top and bottom radii of the 
pillar. As I had already concluded that this line must, 
as in the Eddystone and Bell Bock, be a curve line, 
concave to the sea, I next proceeded to try the effects 
of various curves traced between these points, in giv- 
ing a convenient and advantageous disposition of the 
materials, both for the due thickness of the walls and 
the mass of the solid frustum at the base of the tower. 
These two points, as will be better under- 
stood by means of the accompanying dia- 
gram (Fig. 2), are separated from each 
other vertically 120-25 feet, and are hori- 
zontally distant from each other 13 feet, 
which is the excess of the bottom radius 
over that of the top of the shaft, or the con- 
sequent amount of what may be called the 
aggregate slope of the wall. The solid ge- 
nerated by the revolution of some curve 
line about the vertical axis of the building 
thus becomes the shaft of the pillar. For this purpose 
I tried four different curves, the parabola, logarithmic, 
hyperbola, and conchoid, in all of which the level of the 
centre of gravity of the mass, which was carefully com- 
puted, varied but little from 30 feet above the base. 
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The logarithmic carve I at once rejected, from its too 
near approach to a conic frustum, and the excessive 
thickness of the walls which sneh a figure would pro- 
duce, where the hollow cylindric space for the internal ac- 
commodation commences at the level of 26 feet above the 
base. The parabolic form displeased my eye by the too 
rapid change of its slope near the base ; and I had more- 
over some di£Sculty in reconciling myself to the condi- 
tion of the exterior ring of stones at the base, too much 
of the outer portion of each stone being left without the 
advantage of direct pressure from the superincumbent 
mass of the wall above. The two remaining pillars, 
derived from the hyperbolic and conchoidal frusta, are 
nearly identical in form ; and of these two curves I pre- 
ferred the former, which gives the most advantageous ar- 
rangement of materials, in regard to stability, of all the 
four forms. This quality of advantageous proportion 
exists in those four curves in the ratio of the numbers in 
the last column of the following table ;* which shews a 
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slight saperiority of the hyperbolic orer any of the 
other fomiB. 
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The shaft of the Skerryvore pillar, accordingly, is a 
solid, generated by the revolution of a rectangular hy- 
perbola about its aBsymptote as a vertical axis. Its 
exact height is 120-25 feet, and its diameter at the base 
42 feet, and at the top 16 feet. The ordinates of the 
curve at every foot of the height of the column, were 
carefully determined in feet to three places of decimals ; 
aiLd from them the working drawings for the moulds of 
the stones were made at full size. The first 26 feet of 
height is a solid frustum, containing about 27,110 cubic 
feet, and weighing about 1990 tons.* Immediately 
above this level the walls are 9-58 feet thick, whence 
they gradually decrease throughout the whole height of 
the shaft, until, at the belt, they are reduced to 2 feet in 
thickness. Above the shaft rests a cylindric belt 18 

* At tbe' rate of 13-62 cubic feet of granite to a ton. 
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inches deep ; and this is surmomited by a cavetto 6 feet 
high, and having 3 feet of projection. The contour of 
this cavetto is that resulting from a quadrant of an 
ellipse revolving about the centre of the tower, with a 
radius of 8 feet on the level of its transverse axis ; and 
the moulds for this curve were drawn at full size from 
co-ordinates calculated for the purpose. The cavetto 
supports an abacus 3 feet deep, the upper surface of 
which forms the balcony of the tower, and above it rest 
the parapet-wall and lantern. 

It may, perhaps, be not uninteresting to the reader 
to examine Plate I., which shews, on one scale, the 
elevations of the lighthouses of the Eddystone, the Bell 
Eock, and the Skerryvore, and exhibits the level of their 
foundations in relation to high water. It will also serve 
to give some idea of the proportionate masses of the 
three buildings. The position of the centre of gravi^, 
as calculated from measurements of the solids, is also 
marked by a round black dot and letter G on each tower ; 
and in the table following. I have given the cubic c 
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Lastly, I will briefly notice the few subordinate points 
in which the design of the Skerryvore Tower may be re- 
garded as differing from those of the Eddystone and the 
Bell Rock. In glancing at the contrasted figures of the 
three buildings, it will be at once observed that the out- 
line of the Skerryvore approaches more nearly to that 
of a conic frustum than the other two. To the adop- 
tion of this form, various considerations induced me ; 
and these I shall very briefly detail. In the first place, 
it seemed to me that, both in the Bell Eock and the 
Eddystone, the thickness of the walls had been reduced 
to the lowest limits of safety towards the top ; and expe- 
rience has shewn that heavy seas and winds acting upon 
a weighty cornice, cause a degree of tremor which I felt 
satisfied would not occur in a building with thicker walls. 
The effect of thickening the walls at the top, is, of course, 
ccUeriaparilms, to diminish the projection of the base, and 
thus to produce less concavity of figure, and consequently 
a nearer approximation to the contour of a conic frustum. 
I have already stated, that this excess of the bottom 
radius over that of the top, is in the Skerryvore Tower 
13 feet, and that the height of the shaft is 120*25 feet. 
The quotient resulting from the division of the height 
by the excess of the bottom radius over that at the top 
is 9*27 ; and, if the figure had been conical, this number 
would have given a measure of the slope of the walls 
throughout. There can be little doubt that the more 
nearly we approach to the perpendicular, the more 
ftdly do the stones at the base receive the effect of 
the pressure of the superincumbent mass as a means 
of retaining them in their places, and the more per- 
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fectly does this pressare act as a bond of anion among 
the parts of the tower. This consideration materially 
weighed with me in making a more near approach 
to the conic fruBtum, which, next to the perpendicular 
wall, must, other circumstances being equal, pos- 
sess the property of pressing the mass below with a 
greater weight, and in a more advantageoas manner, 
than a curved outline in which the stones at the base 
are necessarily farther removed from the line of the ver- 
tical pressure of the mass at the top.* This vertical pres- 
sure operates in preventing any stone being withdrawn 
from the wall in a manner which, to my mind, is much 
more satisfactory than the effect of an excessive refine- 
ment in dovetailing and joggling, af^liances which I 
consider as chiefly useful in the early stages of the 
progress of a work, before the superstructure is raised 
to such a height as to prevent heavy seas from breaking 
right over it. 

If these views be substantially correct, it may not. 
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that, in the three lighthouses of the Eddjstone, the Bell 
Bock, and the Skerryvore, this source of union among 
the outer stones of the lower courses must bear some 
proportion to the numbers 7^3, 659, and 927, which are 
the quotients of the height of the column, divided by 
the difference of the top and bottom radii of the shaft, 
in each case respectively. This consideration seems too 
important to be entirely overlooked; and I conceive 
that, by following out this view, I have been enabled to 
depart with perfect safety from the intricate and elabo- 
rate work required for the connection of the materials 
by means of dovetailing and joggling, which the adop- 
tion of a more concave outline (in which the vertical 
pressure could not have been so advantageously trans- 
mitted to the outer stones of the base), would perhaps 
have rendered advisable. In the case of the Bell Bock, 
however, whose construction, in regard to this property, 
is the least advantageous of the three buildings, it must 
be borne in mind that the tower is covered to the depth 
of 15 feet at spring tides, and that this principle of ver- 
tical pressure could not have been safely appealed to 
during the whole of the time which intervened between 
the commencement of the building and the attainment 
of a height suflScient to render it available, a period 
which, in a tower having so great a part submerged, 
was of necessity much more prolonged than in the other 
cases. The stones were thus exposed to the full effect 
of heavy seas, at all levels, during two entire winters, 
and could not therefore have been safely left, with- 
out being kept together by numerous ties and dovetails. 
It also seemed important, in designing that tower, with 
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reference to the rise of tide, to give its lower part a slop- 
ing form, as the least likel; to obetmcb tlie free passage 
of the waves. The outer stones of the lower courses 
were also selected of unusual length inwards, so as to 
bring them more under the influence of the vertical pres- 
sure of the upper wall. 

Before leaving this subject, I may remark, that it is 
quite possible to construct & tower of a curved form, in 
such a manner, that the pressure of the upper part of 
the pillar shall be distributed to the greatest advantage 
on every stone, by building the outer walls as inverted 
arches, so that the section of each stone shall be that of 
a vousBoir, with joints perpendicular to the successive 
tangents of the curve. This arrangement of the stones 
is, in fact, practised in sea-walls of various kinds, and 
has even been recommended for circular towers in an in- 
genious paper in the Transactions of the Koyal Scottish 
Society of Arts. But in many situations, and at Skerry- 
vore in particular, this mode of transmitting the pres- 
snre, so as to throw it perpendicular to the beds of the 
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outwards a thin portion of rock, which, under the more 
conservatiye influence of a vertical pressure, might con- 
tinue to retain its connection with the rest of the rook 
unimpaired for ages. 

Another method of, in some degree, increasing the re- 
sistance of a sea-tower to a horizontal thrust, if such aid 
be required, is to give the line of courses a continuous 
spiral form, instead of building them in successive hori- 
zontal layers. Were there reason to fear that the entire 
dislocation of the building might take place in a plane 
nearly horizontal, this method seems more calculated to 
counteract the danger than the use of dowels or joggles 
passing from the course below to the course above ; but, 
M this is one of the accidents least to be apprehended, 
there does not seem any good ground for resorting to a 
mode of structure which would lead to great intricacy 
of workmanship, and would, in practice, be attended 
with diflSculty in obtaining a proper vertical bond or 
union among the several stones. 

The only remaining point, in which the example fur- 
nished by the Eddystone and Bell Rock Lighthouses has 
been at all materially departed from in the Skerryvore, 
is (as has already been hinted at by an unavoidable an- 
ticipation) the mode of uniting the different parts of the 
masonry together. In both those towers the stones were 
dovetailed throughout the buildings, chiefly (at least in 
the case of the Bell Rock, where the foundation was so 
much below the tide) with the view of preventing the sea 
from washing away the courses which might be left ex- 
posed to the winter storms before the weight of the super- 
structure had been brought to bear upon them. In the 
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apper part of the Bell Rock Mr Stevenson also introduced 
a kind of baud joggle, which consists of a flat ribband 
of stone raised upon the upper bed of one course, and fit- 
ting into a corresponding groove cut in the under bed of 
the course above ; and this system of tying the adjoin- 
ing courses together also forms a chief feature iu his 
design for a lighthouse on the Wolf Bock." When the 
great pressure of the Buperstrueture of such towers, 
however, and the effect of the mortar, are considered, 
there eeems little probability of one course being dislo- 
cated, in defiance of the friction resulting from the 
weight of the column. An impulse sufficient to produce 
such an effect would tend to overset the whole super- 
structure from mere deficiency in weight, and in this 
case the joggle would have little effect. But if joggles 
be thought necessary for this purpose, the ribband-form 
certainly produces a better arrangement than that of the 
cubic joggles employed by Smeaton for oonnectiog the 
adjoining courses of his building together, as the sec- 
tional strength of those scattered square joggles Is very 
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stone and Bell Bock. The treenails had split ends, with 
small wedges of hardwood loosely inserted, which, being 
forced against the bottom of the holes in the course 
below, into which the treenails were driven, expanded 
their lower ends until they pressed against the sides of 
the holes ; while their tops were made tight by similar 
wedges driven into them with a mallet from above. I 
have, however^ adopted the ribband-joggle in the higher 
part of the tower, where the walls begin to get thin, in the 
very same manner as at the Bell Rock, where it was used, 
partly, that it might counteract any tendency to a spread- 
mg outwards of the stones, and partly that it might 
operate as a kind of fahe joint to exclude the water 
which, when pressed with great violence against the 
tower, is apt to be forced through a straight or plain 
joint. The stones in the higher courses throughout each 
ring are also, as in the Bell Rock, connected at the ends 
by double dovetailed joggles, which unite the two adjoin- 
ing stones ; and the walls are, besides, tied together, as 
in that structure, at various points by means of the 
floor stones, which are all connected by dovetails let into 
large circular stones forming the centres of the floors. 
I also ventured to leave out the metallic ties at the 
cornice, which consisted, at the Eddystone, of chains, 
and, at the Bell Rock, of a very strong hoop of cop- 
per. The reasons which induced me to adopt this 
change I need not here enlarge upon. It is sufficient 
to state, that I believe I have nearly balanced the forces 
which would have tended to throw the cornice outwards, 
had a greater disproportion existed in the weight of the 
outer and inner parts of the cavetto, and to mention 
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that the lightroom or bigbeat floor occurs, at Buoh a 
level, as of itself to answer all the ends which metallic 
ties could have eerved. 

Id the erection of lighthouses on land, the chief points 
which demand the attention of the en^neer are the 
provision of a commodious space for the lantern, and also 
the height of the tower required for a given range ; which, 
from the level of the land where light-towers are placed, 
is not generally great. The convenient arrangement 
of the lantern, and the dwelling-houses for the light- 
keepers, so as heat to serve the purposes of the due 
maintenance of the light, both in cleaning the appara- 
tus and watching the lamps, are subjects of much prac- 
tical importance ; but they will be more conveniently 
noticed in another part of this volume, especially in con- 
nection with the views in Plates XI. and XII. of the 
Ardnamurchan ^Ughtbouse. 

There are various other lighthouses, which, in them- 
selves, are sufficiently deserving of a separate notice, 
were it not that they have more or less somethir 
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means of diagonal radiating ties. The lower portion of 
the habitable part was designed in the form of an in- 
verted cone, in order to lessen the shock of the sea from 
beneath. On this general plan Mr Stevenson, in 1821, 
erected the Carr Rock Seacon ; and a similar construc- 
tion has been extensively used for beacons all round th^ 
coast of Scotland. Of one of them a view is given in 
Plate XIU. Messrs Walker and Burgess have also de- 
signed and partly erected a lighthouse for the Bishop's 
Bock, in the Scilly Isles, 120 feet high, on this general 
plan ; and Mr Lewis of Philadelphia is engaged with 
the execution of a similar and equally bold design for a 
lighthouse on the Carysfort Reef, East Florida. Such 
structures for situations of great exposure, would un- 
doubtedly be less costly than those of masonry ; but their 
stability confessedly depends upon their strength rather 
than their weight, and, in many situations, it might 
ultimately be resolved into the security of the fixtures 
which attaches them to the rock. There is, undoubtedly, 
reason to fear, that, in structures of great height, urged 
by the continued force of the waves and winds, a gradual 
deterioration of the fixtures may result from long-con- 
tinued tremor, or that the pillars might suddenly sus- 
tain very serious injury from the impact of heavy bodies 
thrown against them by the waves ; and while, in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of the situation, the expense of 
the stone structure would increase, so the undesirable- 
ness of being forced to renew any structure would in- 
crease also; and thus, while in many such places the 
iron lighthouse may be the most convenient and least 
expensive in prospect, the stone tower is the more satis- 
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f&ctoiy and more durable vhen completed. I should 
therefore, in general, say that nothing short of absolute 
necessity can justify a preference of iron over stone for 
the purposes of a lighthouse exposed, like the Eddyatone, 
the Bell Rock, and the Skerryvore, to the full fury of the 
waves. This general opinion is not, of course, intended 
to reflect upon the plans either of Mr Lewis or of Messrs 
Walker and Burgess, with the circumstances of which 
I am C|uite unacquainted. The gradual change of cast- 
iron by the action of the marine acid forms another ele- 
ment in the question as to the fitness of such structures 
for rocks washed by the sea. 

Mr Alexander Gordon of London has fitted up several 
lighthouses composed of cast-iron plates, on the plan pro- 
posed by the late Captain Sir Samuel Brown, R.N., a 
style of building in itself by no means eligible, and 
which seems suitable only where stone cannot be easily 
obtained, or conveniently applied. Such a structure, as 
well from the difficulty of obtaining permanent fixtures 
above alluded to, as from its offering more resistance 
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Mr Gordon, in a letter lately addressed to Mr Hume, 
M.P., advocates the suitableness of an iron lighthouse 
for the Skerry vore Rock, which he has never seen, and 
which he unreasonably compares with a Rock in Simon's 
Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, which also he has 
never visited, but on which he undertakes to build a 
lighthouse for one-tenth of the cost of that on the Sker- 
ryvore. Now although the Skerryvore Lighthouse cost 
nearly £87,000, it must be borne in mind that fully 
£23,000 of that sum was made up of items which would 
be common to any lighthouse in that position, such as 
the establishment at Hynish, in the island of Tyree, 
consisting of a harbour for the attending vessel, and the 
houses for the lightkeepers and seamen, and a signal 
tower ashore. Let, therefore, this sum of common outlay 
be added to Mr Gordon's random estimate of £20,000, 
and the result is £43,000, giving an anticipated nume- 
rical saving of £44,000, or about one-half instead of 
nine-tenths. After a residence on the Skerryvore 
Rock of five seasons, and eleven years' experience 
of its exposure, I may be allowed' to speak with some 
confidence on this subject ; and I shall therefore briefly 
enumerate a few of the leading facts which bear upon 
the fitness of an iron structure for that situation. 1. A 
temporary barrack, similar in construction to that which 
stood so long on the Bell Rock and afterwards for se- 
veral seasons at the Skerryvore itself, was carried away 
in one night. 2. Stones, some of which weighed as much 
as five tons^ were swept by the waves over the top of the 
rock ; and much floating wreck-timber has been seen to 
pass close to it. 3. The force of the waves, as indicated 
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by t^e marine dynamometer has amoonted to 6000 lb. 
per square foot, or twwe that at tbe Bell Eock. 4. Two 
iroD beacons were succesBivel; destroyed on tbe Bo-Fbeg 
Kock in Hynisb Bay, 12 miles landward of tbe Skerry- 
Tore Bock, one of which was of the pillar form above 
noticed, and the other was a cone of iron plates, like 
that proposed by Mr Gordon, having tbe lower part of 
the Toid filled. Before the plate-beacon was carried 
away, a hole of 2 feet in diameter was broken through 
one of tbe plates,* most probably by a heavy spar urged 
end on by the waves. Bearing, therefore, all these facts 
in mind, I have no hesitation in saying that no pecuniary 
consideration could, in my opinion, have justified tbe 
adoption of an iron lighthouse for the Skerryvore. In 
such a situation, where tbe establishment has been un- 
Tisited for weeks at a time and where I have myself 
been detained prisoner by the weather in tbe temporary 
barrack for a fortnight, even in tbe month of June, 
neither the required stability nor the extent of stowage 
for provisions and stores wHich are consistent with a due 
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mode of construction, filling the lower part of the in- 
closed void with concrete. 

The useful invention of Mr Mitchell of Belfast, for 
applying the principle of the screw to the erection of 
lighthouses on soft foundations, deserves a longer no- 
tice than can be given here. It must therefore be suflBi- 
cient to say, that the principal lighthouses on this plan 
(those of the Maplin, Fleetwood, and Belfast Lough) 
consist of piles or of hollow pillars of cast-iron, grouped 
together in the form of a truncated pyramid, and resem- 
bUng, in the general arrangeqient of th^ir parts, the 
Beacon shewn in Plate XIII. The lower end of each 
pillar is furnished with a flat screw or worm and a sh^^rp 
point, which is screwed into the sand, clay, or gravel, or 
other soft subsoil. Dr Potts has also invented a method 
of driving piles by means of atmospheric pressure, which 
has been used at the South Galloper Beacon. 
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ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES, AND 
THE SOURCES OF THE LIGHT. 

Having thus attempted to describe the most interest- 
ing and celebrated lighthouses, I proceed to consider 
the various methods nov in use for the illumination of 
lighthouses. There can be little doubt, that down to a 
very late period, the only mode of illumination adopted 
in the lighthouses, even of the most civilised nations of 
Europe, was the combustion of wood or coal in chauffere, 
on the tops of high towers or hills. It now seems strange, 
when late improvements in lighthouse illumination are 
considered, to hear that so lately as the year 1816, 
when the Isle of May light, in the Frith of Forth, was 
assumed by the Commiasioners of the Northern Lights. 
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as respects the distinction of one light from another, an 
object which, on a difficult and rugged coast, may be 
considered as of almost equal importance with the dis- 
tance at which the lights can be seen. 

Solid substances which remain so throughout their 
combustion, are only luminous at their own surface, and 
exhibit phenomena, such as the dull red heat of iron, or 
of most kinds of pit-coal, and are therefore more suited 
for the purpose of producing heat than light. But by 
using substances which are formed into inflammable va- 
pours, at a temperature below that which is required for 
the ignition of the substances themselves, gas is ob- 
tained and jlame is produced. Much light is thus 
evolved at a comparatively low temperature. The gas 
necessarily rises above the combustible substance from 
which it is evolved, owing to its being disengaged at a 
temperature considerably higher than that of the sur- 
rounding air, than which it is necessarily rarer. Of this 
description are the flames obtained by the burning of the 
various oils which are generally employed in the illumi- 
nation of lighthouses. In the combustion fo oil, wicks 
of some fibrous substance, such as cotton, are used, into 
which the oil ascends by capillary action, and being sup- 
plied as required in very thin films, is easily volatilized 
int6 vapour or gas by the heat of the burning wick. The 
gas of pit-coal has been occasionally used in lighthouses, 
being conveyed in tubes to the burners in the same man- 
ner as when employed for domestic purposes. There are 
certain advantages, more especially in dioptric lights, 
where there is only one large central flame, which would 
render the use of gas desirable. The form of the flame, 
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vbich is ftQ object of considerable import&noe, would tbuB 
be rendered leas variable, and could be more eaaily regu- 
' lated, and tbe inconvenience of the clockwork of tbe lamp 
which is necessarjto maintain the dne economy of ao large 
a flame, ■would be wholly avoided. But it is obvious, 
that gas is by no means suitable for the majority of 
Ughthouaes, tbeir distant situation and generally difficult 
access rendering the transport of large quantities of coal 
expensive and uncertain ; whilst in many of them there 
is no means of erecting the apparatus necessary for 
manufacturing gas- There are other considerations 
which must induce us to pause before adopting gas as 
the fuel of lighthouses ; for, however much the risk of 
accident may be diminished in the present day, it still 
forms a question, which ought not to be hastily decided, 
bow far we should be Justified in running even the most 
remote risk of explosion in establishments such as light- 
houses, whose sudden failure might involve consequences 
of the most fatal description, and whose situation is often 
such, that their re-establishment must be a work of great 
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housed. Of all these oils, the purified sperm oil has 
hitherto beeu generally considered the most advantage- 
ous for lighthouse purposes ; but the late adoption of the 
colza oil in many of the British lights, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr Joseph Hume, M.P., while chairman of a se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons on lighthouses, 
has led to an important saving, as its combustion pro- 
duces an equal quantity of light at little more than 
one-half of the expense for spermaceti oil. Consider- 
able experience has justified the following statements 
made in my Report of 10th March 1847 : 

" 1. The colza oil possesses the advantage of remain- 
ing fluid at temperatures which thicken the spermaceti 
oil so that it requires the application of the frost lamp. 

" 2. It appears, from pretty careful photometrical 
measurements of various kinds, that the light derived 
from the colza oil, is, in point of intensity, a little supe- 
rior to that derived from the spermaceti oil, being in the 
ratio of 1056 to 1. 

*< 3. The colza oil bums both in the Fresnel lamp and 
the single Argand burner with a thick wick during 
seventeen hours without requiring any coaling of the 
wick or any adjustment of the damper ; and the flame 
seems to be more steady and freer from flickering than 
that derived from spermaceti oil. 

" 4. There seems (most probably owing to the greater 
steadiness of the flame) to be less breakage of glass 
chimneys with the colza than with the spermaceti oil. 

" 5. The consumption of oil, in so far as that can be 
ascertained during so short a period of trial, seems in 
the Fresnel lamp to be 121 for colza, md 114 for sper- 
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maceti ; while in the common Argand, the consumption 
appears to be 910 for colza, and 902 for spermaceti. 

" 6. If we assume the means of these numbers, 515 
for colza, and 508 for spermaceti, as representing the 
relative expenditure of these oils, and if the price of 
colza be 3b. dd., while that of spermaceti is 6s. 9d. per 
imperial gallon, we shall have a saving in the ratio of 1 
to 1'755, which, at the present rate of supply for the 
Northern Lights, would give a saving of about £3266 
per annum." 

Colza oil has been introduced in England into all 
the lights, whether catoptric or dioptric ; but in Scotland 
its general use has as yet been confined to the dioptric 
lights, and such catoptric lights as revolve, and are not 
likely to be changed to the dioptric system. In the 
catoptric lights, the only reason for not making an 
equally extensive trial is the necessity for renewing 
all the burners, which require to be so constructed as 
to receive thick wicks of brown cotton ; and it has, until 
lately, been considered prudent to proceed with s 
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The oxyhydrogen light is produced by the ignition 
or combustion of a ball of lime (| inch diameter) in 
the united flames of hydrogen and oxygen gases, and 
is equal to about 264 flames of an ordinary Argand lamp 
with the best spermaceti oil. It generally bears the 
name of the late Lieut. Drummond, R. E., who first ap- 
plied it in the focus of a paraboloid for geodetical pur- 
poses, and afterwards proposed it for lighthouses. (See his 
Account of the Light, in the Phil. Trans, for 1826, p. 324, 
and for 1830, p. 383.) The Voltaic light is obtained by 
passing a stream of Voltaic electricity from a powerful 
battery between two charcoal points, the distance be- 
tween which requires great nicety of adjustment, and is 
the chief circumstance which influences the stability and 
the permanency of the light. The Voltaic light greatly 
exceeds the Drummond light in intensity, as ascertained 
by actual comparison of their efiects ; but the ratio of their 
power has not been accurately determined. It was first 
exhibited in the focus of a reflector by Mr James Gardner 
(formerly engaged in the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain), whose name, by an equal award, it ought to bear. 

The application of the oxyhydrogen and electric lights 
to lighthouse purposes is, owing to their prodigious in- 
tensity, a very desirable consummation ; but it is sur- 
rounded by so many practical difficulties that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it may safely be pro- 
nounced unattainable. The uncertainty which attends 
the exhibition of both these lights, is of itself a sufficient 
reason for coming to this conclusion. But other reasons 
unhappily are not wanting. The smallness of the flame 
renders them wholly inapplicable to dioptric instru- 
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ments, which require a great body of flame io order to 
produce a degree of divergence Bufficieat to render the 
duration of the fiash in revolving lights long enough to 
answer the purpose of the mariner. The same defect of 
volume completely unfits the combination of these lights 
with the reflector for the purposes of a fixed light. 

In 1835, Mr Ghimey proposed the combination of a 
current of oxygen with the flame of oil, in order to ob- 
tain a powerful light of sufficient size to produce the di- 
vergence required for the illumination of lighthouses. 
The Trinity-House of Iiondon entertained the proposal, 
and made some experiments on this important subject ; 
but the plan was finally rejected as disadvantageous in 
practice. 

Until the invention by Argand (about the year 1784), 
of the lamp with a double current of air, the art of illu- 
mination seems to have received no improvement, and 
to have occupied very little attention from the time of 
Cardan, or at all events of Dr Hook, who, about the 
year 1677, in a monograph entitled " Lampae," made 
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That the form of a flame is necessarily conoidal, and 
that its height is determined by the relation subsisting 
between its diameter and the continually varying ve- 
locities of the currents of gas and air, may be easily 
shewn ; and the combustion of each annular film of the 
stream of gas from the wick can take place only at a 
level determined by, and continually varying with, the 
ratio of the velocities of the streams of gas and air. I 
am unwilling to offer this explanation in my own words, 
when those of M. Peclet, in his excellent work. Traits 
de I'Eclairage, are at hand, — " Let us conceive," says 
he, " a very thin film or layer of inflammable gas placed 
horizontally, and which rises into the air parallel to it- 
self, with a uniform motion. We shall suppose that it 
cannot be burnt, except at its circumference, and that 
the top and bottom of the film are, by some means, pre- 
served from combustion (they are so preserved in ordi- 
nary flames, by the films which precede and follow 
them). If the circumference is at a high enough tem- 
perature, it will bum ; at each instant the film or layer 
of air, which has assisted the combustion and also the 
products of that combustion, being very hot, will rise 
very rapidly, and will make room for other layers or 
films of air, which will rise in their turn ; and as the 
diameter of the film of gas is continually diminishing, 
it is obvious that its combustion will offer the appear- 
ance of a series of circles continually growing smaller, 
and terminating at length in a point. If we trace in 
thought the series of circles which the combustion has 
successively developed, we shall form a cone whose 
length will depend on the ratio of the velocities of the 
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films of gas and of air which escape after combuBtioo. 
If, for example, the velocity of the current of air Trere 
very great, compared to the velocity of the cylinder of 
gas, the entire combustion would take place, while the 
film of gas passes over a very small space ; and the cone, 
fonned by the succession of luminous circles, would con- 
sequently be very short. If, on the contrary, there were 
but a very small diflferenoe between these velocities, the 
luminous circles would only appear at considerable inter- 
vals from each other ; for the air which had served for 
combustion, being unable to feed it longer, the surface 
of the cylinder could not become luminous until the dif- 
ference of velocity had freed it from the air which had 
served for the preceding combustion. If, then, we ima- 
gine a set of similar films succeeding each other, each 
of them would give rise to the game series of coloured 
rings ; and as there would be a film in each section of 
the cone in a state of combustion at the same instant of 
time, the cone would, of course, appear luminous through- 
out its height." — Peclet, Traite de VEclah-afje, p. 51. 
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currents of air, one of whicli, as in the case of the 
solid wick, envelopes the flame, and the other, passing 
through the centre of the wick, is enveloped by the flame 
itself. He also added a chimney, which served to de- 
fend the flame from irregular draughts of air, and to re- 
gulate the proportion between the velocities of the cur- 
rents of air and the stream of gas. This was indeed a 
most important step in the art of illumination, and causes 
the great difference between the incomplete combustion, 
which, owing chiefly, as we have seen, to a defect in the 
supply of air, always takes place with a solid wick (from 
which much unbumt gas escapes in the form of smoke), 
and that more perfect combustion in which passage is 
given for a free current of air through the centre of the 
wick. The invention of Argand dame nearly perfect 
from his hands ; and but a few slight modifications of 
his original arrangement have been introduced. The 
Argand burner consists of two concentric tubes or cylin- 
ders, separated by a small annular space, which is shut 
at the bottom, and communicates by a pipe with the oil 
fountain, whose level ought to be a little below the level 
of the upper edge of the cylinders. In this annular 
space, partly filled with oil from the fountain, stands a 
cylindric wick of cotton, loosely wove, into which the oil 
rises freely by capillary action. The wick has its lower 
edge fixed to a metallic ferule or ring, called a wick- 
holder, which (by means of a peculiar arrangement, to 
be afterwards described) gives the power of raising or 
depressing the wick to any convenient level with regard 
to the burner. A cylinder of glass, of greater diameter 
than the burner, rests on a gallery or ring which hangs 
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from th« bTirner and aurrottnde it. Thie glass cylinder, 
or chimney ae it is generally called, should stand rerti- 
c^ly with its axis coincident with that of the bnmer it- 
self. The effect of this arrangement is obvious, and has 
already in part been indicated. The flame is thus ne- 
cessarily bounded on all sides by two conical concentric 
Aorfaces, one external and concave, and the other inter- 
nal and convex, both of which receive a free current of 
air. The flame is therefore very thin in every direction ; 
and, as a consequence of the mutual radiation of its dif- 
ferent parts on each other, it is thronghont its entire sur- 
face of more equal temperature than can ever be attained 
either in the thick solid wick or the narrow flat one. 
The glass cylinder also increases the force of the two 
currents which pass outside and inside of the flame ; and 
the union of so many favourable circumstances produces 
a greater amount of pure light than haa yet been ob- 
tained by any other method. The contraction of the 
glass chimney (known by the technical name of the 
shoulder) at a point a little above the level of the wick. 
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the rays proceed in all directions from a luminous body in 
straight lines ; and if we could obtain a ball equally lu- 
minous in every part of its surface, it would give an equal 
share of light to every part of the inner surface of a hol- 
low sphere, whose centre shall coincide with the centre 
of the ball. Again, if an opaque body were placed be- 
tween the luminous ball and the hollow sphere, the part 
opposite that body would be deprived of the light by the 
interception of the rays, and no light would emerge from 
a hole bored in that part of the surface of the hollow 
spjbere. The bearing of these facts is obvious ; and no 
one^can fail to perceive that in the case of a lighthouse 
illuminated by a single unassisted burner, a seaman 
could only receive the benefit of that small portion of 
light which emerges from the lamp in a line joining his 
eye and the centre of the flame. The other rays would 
be occupied partly, but in a very small proportion, in 
making the light visible in other parts of the horizon ; 
while all the rest would be lost by escaping upwards into 
the sky, or downwards below the plane in which seamen 
can see a lighthouse. This state of matters would be little 
improved by increasing the number of burners, as the 
effective part of the light would only be augmented by 
the addition of an equally trifling portion of light from 
each burner. The small pencils of rays thus meeting 
at the eye of a distant observer, would form a very mi- 
nute fraction of the whole quantity of light uselessly 
escaping above and below the horizon, and also at the 
back of each flame ; and the wasteful expenditure of 
light would be enormous. By such a method no practi- 
cally efficient sea-light could ever have been obtained. 
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For those defects a simple remedy is found in the well- 
known power possessed by moat bodies, of refiecting or 
throwing back from them the light which falls upon 
them. This property is not possessed by all reflecting 
bodies in an equal degree, some absorbing more, and 
some less, of the incident light. Perhaps the earliest 
attempts to apply this property as a corrective for the 
direction of the rays from a lighthouse, would be con- 
fined to placing plane mirrors behind each lamp ; yet 
this would prove but a partial remedy, as it would still 
leave the greater part of the light to stray above and be- 
low the proper direction. Hollow mirrors of a spherioal 
form might next be tried ; and if properly placed with 
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led to an immediate adoption of the most perfect form 
of reflecting instruments. 

The name of the inventor of paraboloidal mirrors, and 
the date of their first application to lighthouses, haTO not 
been accurately ascertained. The earliest notice which 
I have been able to find, is that by Mr William Hut- 
chinson, the pious and intelligent author of a quarto 
volume on " Practical Seamanship" (published at Liver- 
pool in 1791), who notices (at p. 93) the erection of 
the four lights at Sidstone and Hoylake, for the en- 
trance of the Mersey, in the year 1763, and describes 
large parabolo'ldal moulds, fashioned of wood and lined 
with mirror-glass, and smaller ones of polished tin- 
plate, as in use in those lighthouses. Mr Hutchinson 
seems to have understood the nature, properties, and 
defects, of the instruments which he describes, and has 
shewn a good acquaintance with many of the most im- 
portant circumstances to be attended to in the illumina- 
tion of lighthouses. Many claims to inventions rest on 
more slender grounds than might be found in Mr Hut- 
chinson's book for concluding him to have first invented 
the parabolo'ldal mirror, and applied it to use in a 
lighthouse ;* but, in the absence of any statement as to 
the date when the mirrors were really adopted, the merit 
of the improvement cannot, in justice, be awarded to 
him. 

M. Teulere, a member of the Royal Corps of En- 
gineers of Bridges and Roads in France, is, by some, 

* Mr Hutchinson seems also ('' Practical Seamanship/' p. 198) 
tb have tried speculum metal as a material for lighthouse reflec- 
tors. 
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considered the first yrho binted at the advantages of pa- 
rabolo'idal reflectors ; and he ie said, in a memoir, dated 
die 26th Jtine 1783, to have proposed their combination 
with Argand lamps, ranged on a revolving frame, for 
the Corduan Lighthouse. Whatever foundation there 
may be for the claim of M. Teulere, certain it is that 
this plan was actually carried isto effect at Corduan, 
under the directions of the Chevalier Sorda ; and to him 
is generally awarded the merit of having conceived the 
idea of applying paraholo'idal mirrors to lighthouses. 
These were most important steps in the improvement of 
lighthouses, as not only the power of the lights was thus 
greatly increased, but the introduction of a revolving 
frame proved a valuable source of difl^rences in the ap- 
pearance of lights, and, in this way, has since been the 
means of greatly extending their utility. The exact 
date of the change on the light of the Corduan is not 
known ; but as it was made by Lenoir, the same young 
artist to whom Borda, about the year 1780, entrusted 
the construction of his reflecting circle, it has been con- 
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hollow parabolo'idal moulds of plaster, according to the 
designs of the late Mr Thomas Smith, the engineer of 
the Lighthouse Board, who (as appears from the article 
Reflector, in the Supplement to the third edition of the 
Encyclopsedia Britannica) was not aware of what had 
been done in France, and had himself conceived the idea 
of this combination. The same system was also adopted 
in Ireland ; and in time, variously modified, it became 
general wherever lighthouses are known. 

To enable us to enter on the subject of the proper 
forms of reflectors, we must glance very briefly at the 
laws of reflection. Those laws are two in number. l$t, 
The ray which falls on a reflecting surface, called the 
incident ray, and the ray which leaves the reflector, 
called the reflected ray, are always in one plane, which 
plane is perpendicular to the reflecting surface. 2d, 
The angle which the reflected ray makes with the re- 
flector is always equal to the angle which the incident 
T2bj makes with it, or, in other words, the angle of ind- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection.* 

* This will be more readily understood by referring to the ac- 

Fig. 8. 




•ompanying figure (Fig. 3), inwhicb CDEF is the reflecting sur 
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It would lead to prolixity, altogether superfluona in 
this place, to esplain, in a rigorous manner, the effects 
prodnced by rarions reflecting surfaces on the directioB 
of the rays incident on them ; as any one who compre- 
hends the laws of reflection just enumerated, may easily 
satisfy himself of the following truths : 1st, That a plane 
mirror makes no change on the divergence of the rays, 
but merely causes them to emerge from its surface in 
the same direction as if they had come from a point as 
much behind the mirror as the luminous body lies in 
front of it. 2d, A convex reflecting surface increases 
divergence, and disperses the rays in the same manner 
as if they had come directly from a point behind it, 
whose distance from the mirror increases with the dis- 
tance of the luminous body from its surface, and dimi- 
nishes with the degree of convexity of the mirror. 3d, 
A concave surface diminishes the divergence of the rays 
incident upon it &om a point between the surface and 
its centre of curvature ; the distance of the point in 
which the reflected raya converge diminishin 
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correction of the path of the rays, so as to apply them 
to most advantage in a lighthouse, the object to be at- 
tained being that of throwing the greatest amount of 
light towards given points in the horizon, and collecting 
the divergent rays, which, as we have already seen, are 
scattered above and below it. 

To simplify our view of this matter, I shall, in the 
first place, suppose that the object to be attained is, to 
throw the whole rays of a single lamp, with an infinitely 
small flame, to a given mathematical point at a mode- 
rate distance ; and, as this is a ease which cannot 
occur in the practice of lighthouse illumination, I con- 
tent myself with observing, that this object may be at- 
tained approarimately by placing the lamp in front of a 
spherical mirror at any distance greater than half the 
radius of the curve surface, or accurately by placing it 
in one focus of an elliptical mirror ; in all those cases, 
the rays would meet in the opposite, or, as they are 
termed, conjugate foci. Let us next suppose that our 
object is to illuminate, by means of a mathematical 
point of light, a small circular space on the horizon 
equal in diameter to the mirror employed ; this object 
will be rigorously attained only by placing the light in 
the focus of a parabolo'idal reflector. The same object 
may be approximately attained by placing the light in 
a spherical mftror, at a point half-way between the 
centre of curvature and the surface of the mirror, pro- 
vided the surface of the mirror shall subtend only a 
small angle at the centre of curvature. The parabo- 
loldal mirror, on the contrary, has the property of con- 
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rerfpag to the focoB parallel raye falling apon ererj 
point of its surface, however extended it may be. 

Any one pr&ctically acquainted with this subject, 
rnoBt at once perceive that the parabololdal mirror 
completely fulfils one great object required in a light- 
house ; and to render this more obvious to the general 
reader, I shall, for the present, confine my remarks to 
the Qase of those lighthouses which exhibit to the mari- 
ner, in every part of the horizon, pencils of light at cer- 
ttia intervals of time, separated by periods of darkness, 
reserving the consideration of lights which are continu- 
ally in sight all round the horizon, or over a given por- 
tion of it, for a subsequent part of these observations. In 
doing this, I am aware that I may appear to be depart- 
ing from the strict order of investigation, by suddenly 
introducing the idea of motion ; bat a little consideration 
will, I think, satisfy the reader that this is, in reality, 
the more convenient mode of treating the subject. Let 
us suppose, then, that our object is to give occasional 
fishes of light, separated by intervals of darkness, to 
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« 

focns, and falling upon any point of its surface, ho>r* 
OTor distant the point of reflection from that focns, or 
however far in front of it. 2d, Because it therefore 
embraces in its action the greatest number of the whole 
rays coming from the focus, and, cceteria paribus, will 
produce the strongest light. Sd, Because the theoreii' 
cal object to be attained is to make those flashes equally 
powerful at any distance, an effect which would be rigor-> 
ously fulfilled by placing an infinitely small flame in 
a perfect parabolo'idal mirror. And, 4tA, Because al- 
though absolute equality of luminousness at any dis- 
tance is not attainable, and, in practice, is inconsistent 
with other conditions required in a useful light, we still, 
by using the parabolic mirror, make the nearest ap- 
proach to parallelism of the reflected rays, and conse- 
quently obtain the strongest light which is consistent 
with a due regard to a certain duration of the flash on 
the eye of a distant observer, which is measured by the 
angle of the luminous cone projected to the horizon. 

Having thus so far anticipated what some might think 
would more naturally have occurred in a subsequent 
part of these observations, I return to a more detailed 
consideration of the parabola itself, and its product, the 
parabolo'idal mirror. I content myself, however, with 
describing the parabola, by that property which pecu- 
liarly adapts it to the purposes of a lighthouse. The 
parabola, then, is a curve of the second order, obtained 
by cutting a cone in a plane parallel to one side, and 
possessing this remarkable property, that a line drawn 
from the focus to any point in the curve, makes, with a 
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tangent at that point, an angle eqital to that which a 
Une parallel to the axis of the curve makes with that 
tangent* 

* See third corollaij to Proposition m. of Wallsce's Ccmic 
Sections, which ahews that a tangent to the pBrabola makes equal 
angles with the diameter which passes throngh the point of con- 
tact and a straight line drawn &om that point to the focus. Tba 
enrre maj be traced in two different ways, both dependent on the 
property, that tht dutancc of amy point in the parabola from th4 
foctu i» eptal to itt distance from Ae directrix. 

To draw the curve meohauically (fig. 4), let F be the focus, 
HF the focal distance (chosen at pleasure according to rules 
which I shall afterwards notice), KMX is the aiis, and AB the 
directrix (the dotted line/F e, bounded bj the curve at either 
end, would then be the parameter or latui rectum). Plaoe the 
edge of the strught ruler AKHB along the directrix ; and let 
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It is easy to see, that if this curve revolve about its 
Asis, it will generate a parabolic conoid, which we m&y 

bj ■ pencil D, so as to keep Ibe part DL oloee to tbe edge of the 
■qnare, and if at tbe Bame time tbe sqaare be gentlj puabed 
aloBg tbe line AB, the point D will be forced t% move along tbe 
edge LH of tbe Bqnare, and will trace out a cnrre whicb will be 
the required parabola. Tbie ia obvious from the conuderation, 
that the string LDF being equal in length to LH, and LD being 
eonunon to both, the remainder BF must be eqaal to the remain- 
der DH, BO that the point which traises tbe curve being equidis- 
tant from tbe directrix and the focus must, in terms of the above 
definition, describe a parabola. 

In the second place, the same propertj, ai alreadj staled, fur- 
nishes us with the roeansof tracing the curve by finding bi 
Fig. S. 




points therein {fig. 5). Draw a line ab perpendicular to the axis 
OX, and the position in this Ime, of a p)int j) through which the 
curve paEses, is easily found, thus : Describe ftom F the focus at 
a centre with a radius equal to tbe perpendicular distance d of 
llie line a h from the directrix AB, a circle cutting the line a h 
in two points p andp'; then both these points are in the curve. 
Bj repeating tbe same process, anj number of points in the curve 
maj be obtained. 

d2 
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oonoeire to be concave or convex, as we please. If the 
surface be concave, we obtain the mirror of which we 
are in search ; for every principal section, or that pass- 
ing through the axis of such a mirror, will necessarily 
possess the same properties as that of the plane curve, 
and will each have a focus meeting in one and the aam« 
point ; the union of all these sections will therefore form 
a mirror capable of reflecting, in a direction parallel to 
the axis and to each other, all the rays of light which 
fall on its surface. 

We have already seen that a perfect parabololdal 
mirror, with a point of light infinitely small placed in 
the focus, would project a beam equally intense at any 
distance, every transverse section of which would be of 
the same superficial extent. In practice, these condi- 
tions can never be rigorously fulfilled. No perfect in- 
strument can come from the hands of man ; and every 
mirror must of necessity possess many defects. To ob- 
tain a true mathematical point of light is also impos- 
sible ; and for the purposes of a lighthouse, it would be 
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velocity as to cause the beam to pass oyer the eye of an 
observer stationed at the distance of 100 feet in one 
second of time, and we shall find that another observer, 
at a distance of 15 miles from the mirror, would not see 
the light at all, although of equal size, because its ve- 
locity at that distance would be so great as only to be 
present to his eye for ^^j^d part of a second, a space of 
time far too short to make a perceptible impression on 
the eye of a distant observer. This is no mere hypo^ 
thesis unsupported by facts ; for I shall have occasion, 
in another place, to notice certain experiments, by which 
it was ascertained that a beam of light emerging from 
a lens, and passing over the eye of an observer at 14 
miles' distance, in a space of time equal to rl^^h of a 
second, became altogether invisible at that distance. 

For this evil, happily a very simple and efficient re- 
medy may be found in what may be said to constitute 
a tJieoretical defect in the combination of the Argand 
burner with the reflector. The burner, instead of being 
a mathematical point, has generally a diameter of about 
one inch, and a ray proceeding from the edge of the 
flame to any point on the surface of the mirror, makes, 
with the line joining that point and the principal focus, 
an angle which, being repeated by reflection, gives the 
efifective divergence of each side of the mirror at that 
point.* 

* This is easily understood by reference to the accompanying 
diagram (fig. 6), in which AOB is a central section of a parabo- 
loi'dal mirror. 

PF s= distance from the focus F to a point in the curve P, and 
PG a tangent drawn from P to the surface of the flame at Q 
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It is Btill more obTioas, that » perfect p&rabololdal 
figure, and a luminous point mathematically true, vould 
render the illumination of the whole horizon, by means 

FO = radins of the wick or flame ; 
and GPF = GTF' = divei^ence of o 
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of a fixed light, impossible ; and it is only from the di- 
vergence caused by the size of the flame, which is sub- 
stituted for the pointy that we are enabled to render even 
revolving lights practically useful. But for this aber- 
ration, the slowest revolution in a revolving light would 
be inconsistent with a continued observable series, such 
as the practical seamen could follow, and would, as we 
have seen, render the flashes of a revolving light too 
transient for any useful purpose ; whilst fixed lights, 
being visible in the azimuths only in which the mirrors 
are placed, would, over the greater part of the distant 
horizon, be altogether invisible. The size of the flame, 

to the strongest part of the flash in a reyolving light, is that 
which is derived from the cone of rays which is bounded by the 
limits of this Tninimum divergence ; for the faint light which first 
reaches the eye of a distant observer, in the revolution of a re- 
flector, is not that which is reflected by the sides or edges, as 
might at first be supposed, but proceeds from the centre. The 
light, in fact, gradually increases in power in proportion as addi- 
tional rays of reflected light are brought to bear on the observer's 
eye, until, last of all, the extreme edge of the mirror adds its 
eflbct. The light continues in its best state until the opposite 
limit of minimum divergence has been reached, when it begins 
gradually to decline, receding from the margin of the mirror 
towards the centre ; and, having at length reached the limit of 
its maximum divergence, it finally disappears at the centre. The 
increase and decline of the power of a mirror in the course of its 
movement round the circle of the lantern, as seen by a distant 
observer, will, therefore, in all its diflbrent states, be measured 
by the areas of a series of circles described from its focus, with 
radii equal to the distance of the focus from the point of the mir- 
ror which reflects to the observer's eye the extreme ray which 
can reach him in any given position of the mirror. This will be 
more easily understood by referring to the accompanying diagram, 
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therefore, which is placed in tlie focus of a parabolotdal 
mirror, when token in connexion with the form of the 



(^- 7}> in whicli ea^ is the principal wotian of a parabolotdal 

miiTor, F its focui, a FA its uis, and FK the ndius of the fiame. 

Fig. 7. 
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mirror itself, leads to those important modifications in 
the paths of the rays and the form of the resultant beam 

the greatest diyergence is measured by the angle which the flame 
subtends at the yertex a of the mirror, being the sum of the 
angles a and otf. We shall next suppose the mirror to move a 
little, so that the observer may reoeive at G a raj of light from 
some other point in the flame which is reflected at b; while 
another raj irom an opposite point reflected at V would be seen 
in the parallel direction V G', thus indicating the boundary of a 
circular portion of the mirror h a h\ the whole of which would re- 
flect light to the distant observer's eye. Again, let us suppose a 
ray to come from another part of the flame, and be reflected at 
the mirror's edge e into the direction e H, and another from the 
opposite side of the flame to be reflected at its opposite edge e\ 
into the direction e' G", and we obtain the full eflbct of the whole 
reflecting surface, which will continue unabated until the mirror 
in the course of its revolution shall reflect at e^ to the observer's 
eye, a ray from a point in the margin of the flame (through which 
a tangent drawn from ef to the flame would pass) in such a direc- 
tion, that the angle which it makes with the axis of the mirror is 
equal to that subtended by the radius of the flame at the distance 
F e or F e'. After this the light would recede from the edges of 
the mirror in the s%me gradual manner, until it should vanish in 
the direction a JY, which is the opposite limit of the extreme diver- 
gence of the instrument. In the above explanation, I have con- 
fined myself simply to the eflbcts of the outer ring of ttie flame, 
which is the source of divergence ; but I need not remind the 
reader that every portion of the flame radiates light, which, be- 
ing reflected, conduces to the eflect. Some rays also are passing 
&om the opposite sides of the flame through the true focus, so as 
to be normally reflected in lines parallel to its axis. The solid 
lines in the diagram shew the theoretical reflection of rays pror 
•ceding from F to b, h\ e, e\ where they are diverted into the 
directions h B, V B', e E, and e' £' ; and by contrast with the 
dotted lines, serve to render more perceptible the path of the 
divergent rays which come from the edge of the flame. The 
GreAk letters indicate the angles of divergence, and point out 
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of light, which have rendered the catoptric system of 
lights BO great a benefit to the benighted seamen. 

In order to obtain a mirror capable of producing a 
given divergence of the reflected beam, therefore, we 
must proportion its focal distance to the diameter of the 
flame in such a manner, that the sine of one-half ol the 
whole effective divergence of the mirror, may be equal 
to the quotient of the radiua of the Jlame, divided by 
the distance of a given point on the surface of the mir- 
ror from the focus. The best proportions for parabo- 
loidal mirrors depend on the objects which they are 
meant to attain. Those which are intended to give 
great divergence to the resultant beams, as in fixed 
lights, capable of illuminating the whole horizon at one 
time, should have a short focal distance ; while those 
mirrors which are designed to produce a nearer approach 
to parallelism (as in the ca^e of revolving lights, which 
illuminate but a few degrees of the horizon at any one 
instant of time), will have the opposite form. Those 
two objects may, no doubt, be attained with the same 
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with a short focal distance for lights of great diver- 
gence, proceeds on the assumption, that the penumbral 
portion of the light on each side of the strongest beam 
(which is confined within the limits of the least diver- 
gence, due to that portion of the mirror where the focal 
distance is the greatest) is to be pressed into service in 
the illumination of the horizon ; and it is the chief in- 
convenience which attends the application of parabo- 
lo'idal mirrors to fixed lights, that because it is imprac- 
ticable to apply a number of mirrors sufficient to light 
the whole horizon with an equally strong light, spaces 
occur on either side of each reflector in which the ma- 
riner has a light sensibly inferior to that which illumi- 
nates the sector near the axis of each mirror. This will 
be best explained by stating the numerical results of 
the computations of the divergence of the mirrors used 
in the Northern Lighthouses for this purpose, both at 
the vertex and the sides. In a mirror whose focal dis- 
tance is 4 inches, and its greatest double ordinate 21 
inches, illuminated by a flame 1 inch in diameter, we 
find by computation, that the greatest divergence is 14° 
22', and that the strongest arc of light is only 5° 16' ; 
a difference so great, that while the one may admit of 
the horizon being imperfectly illuminated by means of 
26 reflectors, the superior light which would result from 
confining the duty of each instrument within the range 
of its best effect, could only be obtained by the use of 
68 reflectors, and the expenditure of a proportionately 
great quantity of oil, not to speak of the great practical 
difficulty which would attend the arrangement of so 
many lamps in a lantern of moderate size. In revolv- 
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iDg lights, the miiTorB are not, &s in fixed lights, incim- 
Teniently taxed for horizontal divergence ; because each 
portion of the divergent beam viaita Baooessively each 
point of the horizon. In this view of the merits of fiieed 
and revolving lights, I should be disposed to recommend, 
in any new organisation of lights with parabolic reflec- 
tors, the adoption, in fixed lights, of refiectors with a 
short focal distance and small span, so as to adtnit of 
many being ranged aronnd the frame ; while in revolv- 
ing lights, it would be my aim to approach the largest 
size of reflector that could be made, so as, if possible, to 
illuminate each face of the revolving frame by metms of 
a large lamp in a single mirror, with a great focal dis- 
tance, thereby dimimabing the difference between the 
divergence of the powerful oone of rays reflected from 
the more distant parts of the mirror, and that of the 
feebler and more difliise light from its apex. The ap- 
plication of reflectors of very short focal distance, to the 
flames of the ordinary Argand lamp, must be avoided, 
as an undue aberration of the resnltant cone of light is 
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the distance of the observer, agreeably to some law de- 
pendent upon the unequal distribution of the light in the 
illuminous cone which proceeds from it. The effect also 
varies very much in particular instruments. The ordi- 
nary burners used in^hthouses are one inch in diame- 
ter, and the focal distance generally adopted is 4 inches ; 
so that the extreme divergence of the mirror in the hori- 
zontal plane may be estimated at about 14'' 22' ; while 
the divergence of the most luminous cone is 5° 16' for 
the small reflectors, and 4** 25' for the larger size. In 
arranging reflectors on the frame of a fixed light, how- 
ever, it is advisable to calculate upon a less amount of 
effective divergence, for beyond 11° the light is very 
feeble ; but the difficulty of placing many mirrors on 
one frame, and the great expense of oil required for so 
many lamps, have generally led to the adoption of the 
first valuation of the effective divergence. 

The measure of the illuminating power of a parabo- 
loldal mirror may be estimated as the quotient of the 
SURFACE of the circle which cuts it in the plane of its 
greatest double ordinate, divided by the surface of the 
largest vertical section of the flame, and diminished by 
the loss of light in the process of reflection. This esti- 
mate will be found near enough for all practical pur- 
poses; but it is obviously inaccurate, inasmuch as it 
overlooks the circumstance of the focal distance of each 
portion of the mirror being different, and the conse- 
quent increase in the length of the various trajectories 
at each point of the surface as you recede from the axis ; 
and the only correct rule, therefore, is, to find an ima- 
ginary focal distance which must be the radius of a 
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spherical segment, which shall answer the doable con- 
dition of having its sarface eqnal to that of the greatest 
cross section of the mirror, and of inclading, at the same 
time, a number of degrees equal to those which are 
brought under the influence of the reflecting action of 
the paraboloid. This subject, however, as I have al- 
ready hinted, is not of great practical importance ; and 
I shall not therefore dilate on it farther, but content 
myself with saying, that such a line will be found to he 
a mean proportional between the greatest and least 
focal distances of the mirror. The large mirrors used 
in the Northern Lighthouses have about |f ths of the 
whole light of the lamp incident on their surface ; the 
rest escapes in the comparatively useless state of natu- 
rally radiating light. Several arrangements have been 
proposed for economising this light, which will be after- 
wards noticed. 

The reflectors used in the best lighthouses are made 
of sheet-copper, plated in the proportion of six ounces of 
silver to sixteen ounces of copper. They are moulded 
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the reflector. One is for the back, and is used by the 
workmen during the process of hammering, and the 
other is applied to the concave face as a test, while the 
mirror is receiving its final polish. It is then tested, 
by trying a burner in the focus, and measuring the in- 
tensity of the light at various points of the reflected 
conical beam. Another test may also be applied suc- 
cessively to various points in the surface, by masking 
the rest of the mirror ; but as it proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that the surface of the reflector is perfect, and 
that we can measure accurately the distance from a 
radiant coincident with the focus to the point of the 
mirror to be tried, it is in practice almost useless. For 
such a trial we must place a screen in the line of the 
axis of the mirror at some given distance from it, and 
ascertain whether the image of a very small object 
placed in the conjugate focus, which is due to the dis- 
tance of the screen in front of the focus, be reflected to 
any point considerably distant from the centre of the 
screen through which the prolongation of the axis of the 
mirror should pass. We thus obtain a measure of the 
error of the instrument. For this purpose, we must find 
the position of the conjugate focus, which corresponds 
to the distance of the screen. If h be the distance to 
which the object should be removed outwards from the 
principal focus of the mirror, d the distance from the 
focus to the screen, and r the distance from the focus to 
that point of the mirror which is to be tested, we shall 

have 5 = ^ as the distance to which the object must be 
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remoTed outwards from the true foons on the line of the 



The flame generally used in reflectors is from an Ar- 
gaud fountain-lamp, whose wick is an inch in diameter. 
Much care is bestowed upon the manufactnre of the 
lamps for the Northern Lighthouses, which sometimes 
have their burners tipped with silver to prevent wasting 
bj the great heat which is evolved. The burners are 

* The troth of this equation ma; be eaoLj asoeTtained aa fbl. 
low> (See flg. 8) :— 

Fig. 8. 
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ftlao fitted with a sliding apparatos, acoorately formed, 
by which they may be removed from the interior of the 
mirror at the time of cleaning them, and retomed ex- 
actly to the same place, and locked by means of a key ; 
it is remarkable that this arrangement should not have 
been adopted elsewhere, except, indeed, in Ireland, where 
eight of the lighthouses were many years since fitted up 
with apparatus made at Edinburgh, under the directions 
of Mr Eobert Stevenson. This arrangement, which 



Fig. 9. 



is shewn in figs. 9, 10, and 11, is 
rery important, as it insures the 
burner always being in the focus, 
and does not require that the re- 
flector be lifted out of its place 
every time it is cleaned ; so that, „ 
when once carefully set and 
•crewed down to the frame, it is 
never altered. In these figs, aaa 
represents one of the reflectors, 
6 is the burner, and c a cylin- 
dric fountain, which contains 24 
ounces of oil. The oil-pipe, the fountwn e for supplying 
oil, and the burner b, are connected with the rectangular 
frame d, which is moveable in a vertical direction upon 
the guide-rods e and /, by which it can be let down, so 
that the burner may be lowered out of the reflector, by 
■imply turning the handle g {as will be more fully un- 
derstood by examining figs. 9 and 10), which has the effect 
of forcing a thread (like that of a screw) on the outside 
of the guide into a groove in the frame, or withdrawing 
it, and thus allows it to slide down or locks it at plea- 
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sure. An aperture of an elliptical form, measaring about 
two inches by three, is cut in the upper and lower part 
of the reflector, the lower serving for the free egress and 



Pig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 
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down ; d d shews the rectangular frame on which the 
burner is mounted, e e the elongated socket-guides 
through which the guide-rods slide, and / the guide- 
rod, connected with the perforated sockets on which the 
checking-handle g slides. The oil-cup I (covered with, 
a lid and wick-holder, as shewn in fig. 12) 
also serves as a froat-lamp during the long 
nights of winter, when the oil is apt to turn 
thick. It is attached to the lower part of the 
oil-tube by the arm h ; and is lighted about 
an hour before sunset, so as to prepare the 
reflector lamp for lighting at the proper time. The 
communication between the burner and the fountain is 
easily opened or shut in the burners used in the Scotch 
lighthouses, by simply giving the fountain a turn of one 
quadrant of the horizon round its own vertical axis by 
means of the round knob at its top, and thereby moving 
a simple slide-valve, which shuts off the communication 
between the fountain-tube and the lamp-tube. By this 
mode, the oil is cut off about fifteen minutes before ex- 
tinguishing the lights, so that when that is done, the 
burner is quite free of oil. 

It would needlessly occupy much time and space to 
describe the various means (many of them sufficiently 
clumsy) which have been employed, and in many places 
are still in use, for raising and depressing the wick ; it 
will be enough to say, that they all involve some appli- 
cation of the rack and pinion. I shall, therefore, only 
describe the method (invented, ifc is believed, by M. 
Verzy) which is adopted throughout the district of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses. The arrange- 
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in«nt is as follows (see figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17) : The 
inner tube t of the burner ie enclosed b; a strong tube 
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a (figB. 13 and 15), cnt in a tube standing in the burner, 
and concentric with it, and ■which also moves freely 

Fig. IB. Pig. 16. Fig. 17. 



a 



roand its axis. Small knobs n n (figs. 13, 15, and 17), 
at the top of this tube, fit into a notch in the upper 
ring of the gallery, which supports the glass chimney. 
By turning this gallery g (see figs. 13 and 17), there- 
fore, motion is given to the tnbe, with its knobs n n, 
whose vertical slit a (while it holds the external peg of 
the wick-holder, and also turns it round along with it) 
permits that peg a to slide upwards or downwards, and 
thus the wick-holder rises or falls, according as its own 
internal peg moves np or down the spiral groove in the 
tube S. In fig. 13, C shews the glass chimney resting 
on the gallery f/^. The wick is shewn in fig. 16, at- 
tached to the wick-holder. 

An important point in the economy of the Argand 
lamp, is the level at which the outlet for the oil, in its 
passage from the fountain to the burner, should be cut. 

The catting of this hole (generally caUt^ \\i6 ^Wnb- 
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Tiole) in the pipe is termed tlie fiowing of the lamp, and 
is commonly done bj successive trislB, until the oil 
stands in the burner at the proper level, before the wick 
is put in. A more ready and accurate method of ac- 
complishing this object and at once determining the 
level at which the flow-hole should be cut, was intro- 
duced by Mr James Murdoch, the Foreman of light- 
room repairs to the Scotch Board, and is generally em- 
ployed in the Northern Lighthouses. Its nature will be 
readily understood by a reference to the accompanying 
diagram (fig. 18). 

Fig. 18. 
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The hatched surface represents a metallic ruler, with 
a spirit-level at L ; C is the cup in which the bottom of 
the fountain / (shewn in dotted lines) rests. When the 
fountain is removed, and the ruler rests on the edge of 
the cup C, the screw at A is used to adjust the level at 
L ; and a gauge G G is allowed to fall until a notch in 
it at of rests on the outer tube of the burner F ; the 
pinching-screw B retains this ruler in its place, and the 
point of indicates the level at which the oil should stand 
in the burner. The level line of x indicates the level on 
which the top of the jtow-hole H should be cut in the 
fountain-tube, which is shewn in dotted lines within the 
outer tube or hody of the lamp. In other words, y' ai 
measures the level at which the oil should stand in the 
burner helow the lower edge of the metallic ruler, while 
the corresponding line yx^ at the opposite end, shews 
the level of the top of the jlow-hole H, below the edge 
of the cup C. The gauge G G applied to that point of 
the fountain which coincides with the edge of the cup (so 
that 2/' coincides with y) measures the length yx^y[(x!\ 
and a aet-aquare applied at x gives the position of H on 
the fountain-tube. The round dot at a shews the posi- 
tion of the air-hole in the body of the lamp, which esta- 
blishes a connection between the external air and the 
surface of the oil. The rods SS' shew the sliding gear 
(described as d and /, pages 95 and 96), and are only 
introduced to identify this diagram with those of the 
fountain and burner which have preceded it. 

The most advantageous level of the flow-hole depends 
on many circumstances too obscure and complicated to 
admit of any systematic elucidation ; and it ia enow^fet 
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all practical pnrpoaes, to know that the capillarf powers 
of the wick, and the greater or less viscidity of the oil 
are the chief circumstances which determine that level. 
Actual experience is tlie only snre guide to the beat 
practice in thia reapeet ; and I therefore content myself 
with stating, that it is generally found that the sperm 
oil should stand in the empty burner at about | inch 
below its top. For colza oil f inch is sufficient. In 
summer, owing to the oil being more fluid, there is some- 
times a tendency to overflow the burner ; but any incon- 
venience arising from it is avoided by the plan adopted 
in the Northern Lights, of shutting off the oil (by means 
of the apparatus already alluded to on p. 97) a^Kiut fifteen 
minutes before extinguishing the lights in the morning. 
The arrangement for cutting off the oil is very simple, 
as will be seen from the annexed diagram (fig. 19), in 
which F is the fountain, T the oil-tube Fig. 19. 
leading to the burner, and V the flov 
hole, with its sliding valvo. By turning 
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moval of the burner for the purpose of cleaning, as 
the sliding-gear described at p. 95 insures the re- 
turn of the lamp to its true place. The burner is ori- 
ginally set by means of a gauge, which touches four 
points of the mirror's surface (one of them being its 
vertex, and the other three in the vertical plane of its 
greatest double ordinate). This gauge being provided 
with a short tube or collar properly placed for the pur- 
pose of receiving the burner, at once verifier its true 
position, both vertical and horizontal. The diagrams 
20 and 21 shew the nature of the apparatus for adjust- 
ing the burners, the one being a plan and the other a 
section. The four points which touch the curve are one 
g at the vertex, two in the same horizontal plane with 



Fig. 20. 
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the focus, and near the edge of the mirror at PP, and 
the fourth, also near the edge, and in the same vertical 
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circular tube at F until (when fixed by the checking 
handle already noticed at p. 95) its upper edge just 
touches a narrow projection inside the tube F (so placed 
that the rim of the burner should simply touch it when it 
is on the level required for putting the brightest part of 
the flame in the focus), then the burner is in the proper 
position ; but if, on the one hand, the axis of the burner 
stands beyond F, at some point between it and N (which 
lies in the plane of the mirror's edge), the bent tube O 
from the fountain must be shortened at A ; and if it rise 
too high, that tube must be bent down (and vice versa), 
until, by successive trials, it shall exactly fit into the 
tube F, and stand at the proper level. A skilful work- 
man soon comes to guess those quantities very accu- 
rately ; and, almost at the first trial, curtails the tube 
to the proper length, and bends it to the suitable level. 
All that is needful is, to proceed cautiously, so as not to 
cut the tube too short, for this leads to some trouble. 

The great advantage derived by seamen from the 
establishment of lights on a coast, soon makes the calls 
for additional lights so frequent, that their very number 
itself produces a new evil, in the diflSculty of distin- 
guishing the lights from each other. As the object of 
a light is to make known to the benighted mariner the 
land he has made, with as much certainty as the sight 
of a hill or tower would shew him his position during 
the day, it becomes an object of the first importance to 
impress upon each light a distinctive character, which 
shall effectually prevent the possibility of its being mis- 
taken for any other. 

Catoptric lights are susceptible of nine separate dis- 

r2 
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tiRctions which are called jived, revolving white, revolv- 
ing red and white, revolving red with two w/dtea, re- 
volving white with two rede, fashing, intermUtent, 
double fjied lighte, and doiAle revolving white lights. 
The first exhibits a steady and uniform appearance, 
which is not subject to any change ; and the reflectore 
used for it (as already noticed) are of smaller dimen- 
sions than those employed in revolving lights. This is 
necessary, in order to permit them to be ranged round 
the circular frame, with their axes inclined at saeb an 
angle, as shall enable them to illuminate every point of 
the horizon. The revolving light ia produced by the re- 
volution of a frame with three or four sides, having re- 
flectors of a larger size grouped on each side, with their 
axes parallel ; and as the revolution exhibits once in 
two minutes, or once in a minute, as may be required, 
a light gradually increasing io/ull strength, and in the 
same' gradual manner decreasing to total darkness, its 
appearance is extremely well marked. The succession 
of red and wMte lights is caused by the revolution of a 
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of the revolution, which diews a flash once in five se- 
conds of time, produces a very striking eflFect, totally 
different from that of a revolving light, and presenting 
the appearance of the flash alternately rising and sink- 
ing. The brightest and darkest periods being but mo- 
mentary, this light is farther characterised by a rapid 
succession of bright flashes, from which it gets its name. 
The intermittent light is distinguished by bursting sud- 
denly into view and continuing steady for a short time, 
after which it is suddenly eclipsed for half a minute. 
Its striking appearance is produced by the perpendicular 
motion of circular shades in front of the reflectors, by 
which the light is alternately hid and displayed. This 
distinction, as well as that called the flashing light, is 
peculiar to the Scotch coast, having been first introduced 
by the late engineer of the Northern Lights Board. 
The double lights (which are seldom used except where 
there is a necessity for a leading line, as a guide for 
taking some channel or avoiding some danger) are ge- 
nerally exhibited from two towers, one of which is higher 
than the other. At the Calf of Man, a striking variety 
has been introduced into the character of leading lights, 
by substituting for iy^o fixed lights, two lights which re- 
volve in the same periods, and exhibit their flashes at 
the same instant ; and these lights are, of course, sus- 
ceptible of the other variety enumerated above, that of 
two revolving red and white lights, or flashing lights, 
coming into view at equal intervals of time. The utility 
of all these distinctions is to be valued with reference 
to their property of at once striking the eye of an ob- 
server and being instantaneously obvious to strangers. 
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The introduction of colour, as a sonrce of distinction, 
is necessary, in order to obtain a sufficient number of 
distinctions ; but it ie in itself an evil of no small mag- 
nitude ; as the effect is produced by interposing coloured 
media between the burner and the observer's eye, and 
. much light is thus lost by the absorption of those rays, 
which are held hack in order to cause the appearance 
which is desired. Trial has been made of various 
colours ; but red, blue, and green alone have been found 
useful, and the two latter only at distances so short as 
to render them altogether unfit for sea-lights. Owing 
to the depth of tint which is required to produce a 
marked effect, the red shades generally used absorb from 
fths to |ths of the whole light, an enormons loss, and 
sufficient to discourage the adoption of that mode of dis- 
tinction in every situation where it can possibly be 
avoided. The red glass used in France absorbs only 
fths of the light ; but its colour produces, as might be 
expected, a much less marked distinction to the seaman's 
eye. In the lighthouses of Scotland, a simple and con- 
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at an angle somewhat less than that of the diver- 
gence of the reflected cone. For this purpose, a brass 
gauge (see fig. 22), composed of two long arms, AM, AM, 



Fig. 22. 
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somewhat in the form of a pair of common dividers, 
connected by means of a graduated limb A, is employed. 
The arms having been first placed at the angle, which 
is supplemental to that of the inclination of the axes of 
the two adjacent mirrors at O, are made to span the 
face of the reflectors, one of which is moved about till 
its edges are in close contact with the flat surface of one 

of the arms of the gauge. 

Figs. 23 and 24 shew an elevation and plan of a re- 
volving apparatus on the catoptric principle. In these 
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figures, n n shews the reflector flame or chandelier ; o o, 
the reflectors with their oU-fonntains pp. The whole 
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Fig. 24. 




a cast-iron bracket, supporting the cup in which the 
pivot of the shaft turns ; m m are bevelled wheels, which 
convey motion from the machine to the shaft. The ma- 
chinery does not require any particular notice, being that 
of common clockwork, moved by the descent of a weight. 
Fig. 25 shews a plan of one tier of reflectors arranged 

Fig. 25. 
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in the manner employed in a fixed catoptric liglit ; n n 
shews the chandelier, q the iized shaft in the centre, 
which supports the whole, o o the reflectors, and pp the 
fountains of their lamps. In this figure (in order to 
prevent confusion) only one tier of reflectors is shewn ; 
the other tiers are so arranged, that their axes divide 
into equal angles the arcs intercepted between the axes 
of the adjoining reflectors on the first tier, thereby pro- 
ducing the nearest approach to an equal distribution of 
the light, which is attainable by this arrangement. 

In lighthouses of moderate height, the proper position 
for the reflector itself is perfect horizontality of its 
axis, which may be ascertained with sufficient accuracy, 
by trying with a plummet, whether the lips of the in- 
strument, which we may conclude to be at right angles 
to the plane of its axis, be truly vertical. In light- 
rooms very much elevated above the sea, however, the 
dip of the horizon becomes notable ; and a slight incli- 
nation forwards should be given to the face of the re- 
flectors, so that their axes produced may be tangents to 
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Various forms of the parabolic mirror were invented 
by M. Bordier Marcet, the pupil and successor of Ar- 
gand, who has Istboured with much enthusiasm in per- 
fecting catoptric instruments, more especially with a 
view to their application in the illumination of light- 
houses and the streets of towns. Amongst many other 
ingenious combinations, he has invented and constructed 
an apparatus which is much used in harbour-lights on 
the French coast, where it is known by the fanciful name 
of Fanal* sideral. The object is to fulfil, as economi- 
cally as possible, the condition required in a fixed light, 
of illuminating, with perfect equality, every part of the 
horizon, by means of a single burner ; and M. Bordier 
Marcet has, in his workshop at Paris, an instrument of 
this kind, eight feet in diameter, which he constructed 
on speculation. The apparatus used in harbour-lights, 
on the French coast, is of much smaller dimensions, and 
does not exceed fifteen inches in diameter. A perfect 
idea of the construction and efifect of this instrument 
may be formed, by conceiving a parabola to revolve 
about its parameter as a vertical axis, so that its upper 
and lower limbs would become the generating lines of 
two surfaces possessing the property of reflecting, in 
lines parallel to the axis of the parabola, all the rays 
incident upon them, from a light placed in the point 
where the parameter and axis of the generating para- 
bola intersect each other. This point being the focus 
of each parabolic section of this apparatus, light is 
equally dispersed in every point of the horizon, when 

* Fanal, from favov, a lantern. 
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the axis of the p&nbolio section is in a pltkne perpendi- 
cular to a, verticft] line. But however perfeofly this ap- 
paratua m&j attain ita important object, it necessarily 
prodnces a feeble effect ; becaoBe, as its action is ear 
tirelj confined to the vertical direction, the light distri- 
buted hj it decreases directly as the distance of the ob- 
server. This beautiful little instrument is shewn at 
fig. 26, in which 6 shews the burner, pp the upper re- 
flecting surface, andp'p' the lower reflecting surface, both 
generated in the manner above described b; the revolu- 



Pig. 28. 
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acted upon by its own flame, and also by that of the 
other. This modification consists in the union of two 
portions of hollow parabolo'idal mirrors, generated by 
the revolution of two parabolas about a common hori- 
zontal axis, and illuminated by two lamps placed in the 
focus of each. The first surface is generated by the re- 
volution on its axis of a segment of a paraboloid inter- 
cepted between the parameter and some double ordinate 
greater than it, and may, from its form, be called the 
ribbon-shaped mirror. The second surface is that of a 
parabolic conoid, which is cut off by a vertical plane 
passing through a double ordinate, which is equal to the 
parameter of the parabolic ribbon, which is placed in 
front of it. The elements of the curve which forms the 
conoidal mirror, must be so chosen as to have its focus 
at a convenient distance in front of that of the ribbon- 
shaped mirror, so as to admit of placing the two lamps 
separate from each other, as well as to produce the ne- 
cessary degree of divergence, which is to be obtained by 
the action of these mirrors respectively on the flame 
placed in the focus of the other. These two mirrors are 
joined together in the line of the parametric section of 
the ribbon, which coincides with the lips of the conoid 
at some double ordinate 'behind, its parameter. Each 
mirror produces, by means of the lamp placed in its 
focus, an approach to parallelism of the reflected rays, 
which the designer has not inaptly termed the princi- 
pal effect; whilst the action of each surface on the 
lamp which is placed in the focus of the other, causes 
what the inventor calls the secondary or lateral effect 
Their secondary action may be described thus: The 
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Iftmp, which IB in the focus of the riBbon, is much nearer 
the vertex of the conoliil than its own focus ; so that its 
raya making, with normals to the surface of the conoid, 
angles greater than those which are fonned by the rays 
proceedLug from its focus, are of necessit; reflected in 
lines diverging from the axis of the mirror. Those, on 
the contrary, which proceed from the focus of the conoid, 
meet the ribbon-shaped siu^ace, so as to make angles 
with its normals more acute than those which the rays 
from its own focus could do, and which are, therefore, 
reBected in lines converging to the axis of the mirror. 
Those reflected rays must tlierefore cut the axis, and di- 
verge from it on the other side. This apparatus has been 
used at La Heve, near Le Havre, and some other lights 
on the French coast ; but it is impossible not to perceive 
the great loss' of light which results from the use of two 
flames in one mirror ; and it must not be forgotten, that 
the divergence which is obtained by means of it is not 
confined to the horizontal direction in which only it 
inted ; but that the light is at the same time 
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means of the ellipsoidal surface from the lamp placed 
in the anterior focus. From the optical focus thus ob- 
tained, some rays would fall on the parabolo'idal surface 
and produce, by reflection, a cylinder of parallel rays, 
while the rest would diverge from the axis, and form a 
zone of spreading rays. M. Haudry's plan consisted of 
a combination of a conical with a parabolo'idal mirror so 
placed, that the rays from the front part of the hollow 
cone might be nearly parallel to those sent out by the 
paraboloid ; while the rays from its base, diverging 
from the axis, might produce a ring of divergent rays, 
similar to that obtained from the ellipsoid of Argand's 
apparatus. It would occupy much time to exhibit all 
the disadvantages of the arrangements in the fanal 
d double effet, and also in those of Argand and Haudry ; 
and I shall therefore dismiss the subject by observ- 
ing that the loss of light due to the position of the 
flame in the apparatus of Argand, is so great as to in- 
duce one to wonder that such combinations should ever 
have been attempted. There can be no doubt, that the 
most eJflScient mode of obtaining due divergence from 
mirrors is, to adopt the paraboloid, with a short focal 
distance, which has the double advantage of increasing 
the divergence which is due inversely to the focal dis- 
tance, and, at the same time, subjecting to the action of 
the mirror a larger portion of the luminous sphere pro- 
ceeding from the flame. This, however, as already no- 
ticed, may be pushed too far. 

Lastly, I shall notice M. Bordier Marcet's fanal a 
double face, which consists of two paraboloidal mirrors, 
truncated in the vertical plane of the parameter, and 
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onited together hwik to back, so as to be iUnnuDated by 
the same lamp placed in their common foons. To save 
Hxe light which would otherwise escape the catoptric 
action, he adds a parabolic couoid of greater focal dis- 
tance and so placed, that while its focus may coincide 
with the common focus of the other mirrors, its size 
may be so restricted, that it shall not interfere with 
the eflEect of the truncated mirror opposite which it is 
situate. The obrious consequence of such an arrange- 
ment is, that the rays (see fig. 27) produced from a lamp 
in the common focus of the three mirrors, will produce 
in opposite direotions a luminous ring from each of the 
truncated mirrors AC, BC, and A'C, RC, while the 
Kg. 27. 
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rs»iged in one plane, and fixed on a frame which could 
be made to revolve round a vertical axis), would thus pre- 
sent their brightest effect after considerable intervals of 
darkness; but, by arranging them with their axes slightly 
inclined, they were made to prolong the light periods 
and curtail the dark ones. M. Bordier Marcet speaks 
of this apparatus with all the satisfaction generally felt 
by inventors ; but it is no difficult matter to identify 
its economic effect with that of the common parabolo'ldal 
mirrors. It is obvious, that all the rays which fall from 
a true focal point on the three reflectors AC, BC, A'C, 
B'C, and MN, are merely those which would fall on a 
single reflector, whose double ordinate and the portion 
of the abscissa between that ordinate and the focus, are 
equal to those of the first reflector of the compound sys- 
tem, so that the quantity of light reflected by the three 
reflectors is neither more nor less than that which would 
be projected by one. All the difference that can exist 
is, that in the case of a flame which has a notable size, 
the surface MN being farther distant than a 6, would 
produce less aberration and, consequently, a very slight 
increase of intensity in the small portion of the reflected 
beam of parallel rays due to that part of the compound 
mirror. We cannot, therefore, sensibly err in rejecting 
any advantage to be derived from this arrangement as 
insignificant.^ 

Spherical mirrors have been employed in lighthouses 
chiefly when they can be introduced to aid the effect of 
refracting apparatus ; and it will not be necessary to 

♦ See Peclet's Traits de I'Eclairage, p. 302, from which fig. 27 
is copied. 
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e&y much of them in this place. I must, bowever, no- 
tice an ingenious propoBal of Mr W. H. Barlow,* who 
suggests placing, in front of the flame, a small sphenc&l 
reflector, whose centre is coincident with the focus of a 
paraboloid and whose subtense is the parameter of the 
generating curve. The small mirror, being somewhat 
less than a hemisphere, would cause the light falling 
upon it to be returned through the focus so as to rea«h 
the parabolo!ida1 surface, and to be finally reflected from 
that portion of it which is embraced between the limits 
of its extreme divergence. If there were no loss of 
light at the surface of the small mirror, its effect would 
be to increase the power of the beam of parallel rays by 
an amount equal to the sum of the rays incident on the 
spherical surface, but at the same time to diminish it 
hy intercepting a small portion of the light reflected from 
the paraboloid, equal to a circle whose diameter is the 
chord of the spherical segment itself. I am not aware 
that such a combination has been tried, as it applies 
moat advantageously to reflectors whose span does not 
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Engineers,'* a new system of fixed lights," which con- 
sists in placing a flat wick in the focus of one-half of a 
hollow parabolic spindle generated by the rotation of a 
parabola about its parameter as a vertical axis. The 
action of the instrument is obvious, for each vertical 
section being parabolic, effects a change only in the ver- 
tical divergence of the rays incident on it from the focus, 
and suffers their horizontal direction to remain unal- 
tered ; thus each vertical plate of reflected rays passes 
through the parameter of the curve and illuminates the 
o[^osite point of the horizon, by means of a narrow 
strip or line of light. Two hollow spindles of that 
form, each lighting 180^ and facing opposite azimuths, 
would, therefore, be sufficient to illuminate, in a very 
feeble maimer, the whole horizon of a lighthouse. The 
author of the paper, however, appears to contemplate 
the employment of a series of those mirrors ranged 
one above another and breaking joint vertically, some- 
what in the manner already described in speaking of 
the arrangement of the paraboloidal mirrors used in 
fixed lights. The advantages of this mode of illumi- 
nation are much overrated by Captain Smith, who 
seems to magnify beyond its real proportion the risk 
attending the use, in the dioptric apparatus, of a single 
lamp, whose sudden extinction would deprive at once 
the whole horizon of the benefit of the light ; while, 
on the contrary, he reckons the security obtained by 
his arrangement as an advantage of the highest value. 

* VoL v., p. 56. 
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In certain situations, vhere no regular establishment 
of trained light-keepera is maintained, that security 
may be an object of more importance, and may war- 
rant a greater sacrifice, than is necessary in Great 
Britain ; but I have no hesitation in saying, that I know 
of no situation in which the plan proposed by Captain 
Smith could bear comparison with the mode of illumi- 
nation for fixed lights by me&na of the catadioptric in- 
struments of Fresoel. 

A brief notice of the manufacture of lighthouse re- 
flectors will conclude the first part of this Treatise. 
The reflector-plate consists of virgin silver and the 
purest copper (from the ingot), in the proportion of 6 oz. 
of silver to 16 oz. of copper, The two metals are in 
pieces, forming a flat parallelopiped of about nine inches 
of surface. Being first thoroughly scraped and cleared 
from rust with a file, they are tied together with wire 
and placed in the furnace, where they are united by 
means of a fiuz composed of burnt borax and nitre, 
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each end, c and d) its inner or silver ^ig. 28. 

side upon a large block of beechwood, 
of a form slightly concave. This beat- 
ing is begun at the edge of the plate, 
and gradually reaches the centre. After 
the disc has been raised to the proper 
height on the wooden block, the next 
step is to take it to the horse (fig. 32, 
page 125,) where it is beaten with the wooden mallet 
(fig. 29), its concave face being in contact with the bright 
steel-head a (fig. 32), until it has nearly reached the pro- 
per height for the reflector, for which the workman has 
a gauge or mould to guide him ; in this course of rais- 
mg^ as it is called, the peened face bab (fig. 29) is first 
used, and then recourse is had to the opposite or flat face 
for smoothing it after being raised. In this last course 
of raising, as well as in the process of smoothing the re- 
flector all over, the workman bestrides the horse ; and 
when in this attitude, a boy assists him in manoeuvring 
the reflector. 



Pig. 30. 
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Daring the process of msing with the peen^ side ot 
the mallet, an external mould FGHF (fig. 30), with s 
needle-point P at its Tertez, to indicate its proper position 
with reference to the mould, ia frequently applied ; and 
allowance is made on the height and diameter of the 
reflector to meet the expansion of the metal during the 
hard hammering which is to follow. After each course 
of the raising with the wooden mallets, the reflector 
must he annealed in the following manner : — The re- 
flector ia first damped with clean water, and its surface 
dasted oTCr with a powder, composed of one pint of pow- 
dered charcoal to one ounce of saltpetre, which is ap- 
plied by means of a thin flannel bag. The reflector is 
then put on a clear charcoal fire, where it is turned 
round as the powder flies ofl", an effect which indicates 
that the metal is duly heated. Over-heating ia very in- 
jurioua. When removed from the fire, the reflector is 
plunged into a large tub, containing what is called the 
pickle, which is a solution of one quart of vitriol in five 
r six gallons of water. After this it is washed with 
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Fig. 33. 

[E3] 




vr, hanging by a cord over the pnlleys pp. When the 
reflector is all planUhed over, the next process ia the 
smoothmg, which is done on the steel-head a, with a 
lighter hammer (fig. 33), muffled with fine parchment 
at each end. After it is smoothed comes the finisltr 
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tn^, or what 19 called the filing up to the mould. 
This is a tedious process; and the workman requires con- 
tinually to hare recourse to the marble table at M, on 
which he lays the reflector, as shewn in fig. 34, and 

Pig. 3i. 




applies to successive portions of its surface the mould 
g n, which has a needle-point centred at n, in the small 
hole drilled in the vertex. During this examination, 
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When thus finished from the hammer, the reflector is 
put into the apparatus shewn in fig. 35, which is placed 
at the end of a long dark corridor. R E is a wooden 

« Fig. 36. 




frame fixed to the wall with projecting brackets at K, 
which support the reflector fixed at E, E, by means of 
screws, so as always to have a definite position with re- 
ference to the bracket B, which carries the lamp and its 
fountain /, so arranged that its flame may admit of per- 
fect adjustment to the point which ought to be the focus 
of the reflector. This adjustment is partly efiected by 
the screws S, which serve to raise and depress the level 
of the burner ; and the lines or marks, M, M' shewn at 
the sockets J being brought into line, regulate the por- 
tion of the burner in the horizontal plane of the focus, 
after it has been raised to the level of that plane by 
means of the screws at S. The lamp being lighted and 
thus properly placed, its efiect on the reflector's sur- 
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face 18 observed by some one stationed at a convement 
distance ; and if the whole surface appear laminous the 
instrument is considered fit for poKehing ; but if any 
dark spaces be found in it, the whole reflector nkust be 
again carefully tested by means of the mould, and the 
defective parts remedied in the manner above described. 
The next step is to turn over the edge of the reflector, 
so as to stiffen it. For this purpose it is placed in the 
matrix F F (fig. 36), and the needle-point at V is ad- 
justed by the screw at T>, so as just to enter the small 
hole formerly drilled in the vertex of the reflector. The 
die-plate P P (worked by means of the anns A A, which 
torn the screw S) then descends and presses the edge 
over, which is finished with a finely polished tool C, re- 
volving round the axis of the instrument, which, of 
course, coincides with the centre of the matrix and 
die. In order to ensure a steady vertical movement 
of the die-plate P P, Cross-arms F F, provided with 
sockets H H, which slide over the rods G G, G 6, are 
added to prevept any lateral shake or derangement. 
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washed rotteDStODe, applied hj means of a large ball of 
Pig. 36. 




superfine cloth. It is then carefully cleansed with a 
piece of fine fiannel dipped in Florence oil, and after- 
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Fig. 37. . 
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The prices paid to the workmen for the various de- 
partments of the reflector-making are generally as fol- 
lows : — 

Raising the plate to the carve, with the wooden 

mallet, £0 10 

Hammering and smoothing to the mould, . .15 

Finishing in the die, and putting on bizzle and 

back belt, 6 

Polishing, 12 

£2 13 

The prices paid to the manufacturer were, for the 
large reflectors of 24 inches aperture, £43 ; for the small 
ones of 21 inches, £31, 12s. The lamp with the sliding- 
carriage, required for each, costs £6. 
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DIOPTRIC* SYSTEM OF LIGHTS. 

One of the earliest notices of the application of lenses 
to lighthouses is in Smeaton's Narrative of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, where it is mentioned that a London 
optician, in 1759, proposed grinding the glass of the 
lantern to a radius of seven feet six inches. The de- 
scription is too vague to admit of any conjecture as to 
the proposed arrangement of the apparatus ; but if the 
lenticular form had been adopted, the fixed light would 
have been invisible over the greater part of the horizon. 
About the middle of the last century, however, lenses 
were actually tried in several lighthouses in the south of 
England, and in particular at the South Foreland in the 
year 1752 ; but their imperfect figure and the quantity 
of light absorbed by the glass, which was of impure qua- 
lity and of considerable thickness, rendered their effect 
so much inferior to that of the parabolo'ldal reflectors 
then in use, that after trying some strange combinations 
of lenses and reflectors, the former were finally aban- 



* Most probably directly derived from the Greek ht&rr^w, 
an optical instrument with holes for looking through, whose name 
is a compound of d/cb, throttgh, and UrrofiMi, I see. 
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doned. Lenses were also tried at the lights of Port- 
land, Hill of HoTrth, and Waterford, by Mr Thomaa 
BogerB, a glaaa maaofacturer in London ; vho pos- 
sessed, it is said, the art of blowing mirrors of glass, 
" and by a new method, silvered over the convex wdo 
without quicksilver."* 

The object to be attained by the use of lenses in a 
lighthouse is, of course, identical with that which is 
answered by employing reflectors ; and both instruments 
effect the same end by different means, collecting the 
rays which diverge from a point called the focua, and 
projecting them forward in a beam, whose axis coinddes 
with the produced axis of the instruntent. We have 
already seen that, in the case of rejlection, this result m 
produced by the light being thrown back from a snr- 
face BO formed as to cause all the rays to proceed in one 
and the same required direction. In the case of r'efra<!- 
Hon, on the other hand, the rays pass through the re- 
fracting medium, and are bent or refracted from their 
natural course into that which is desired. 
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cess of working a solid piece of glass into the necessary 
form, that it is believed the only other instrnment ever 
constructed in this manner, is that which was made for 
the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses by Messrs 
Oookson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who imagined that 
they would thus avoid much risk and uncertainty in unit- 
ing the separate zones so as to form a compound lens. 

The merit of having first suggested the building of 
lens^ in separate pieces, seems to be due to Condorcet, 
who, in his Ehge de Buffon, published so far back as 
1773, enumerates the advantages to be derived from this 
method.* Sir David Brewster also described this mode 
of building lenses in 1811, in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
piBdia; and in 1822, the late eminent Fresnel, unac- 
quainted with the suggestions of Condorcet or the de- 
scrijption by Sir David Brewster, explained, with many 
ingenious and interesting details, the same mode of con- 
structing those instruments which he had discovered 
for himself in 1819. To Fresnel belongs the additional 
merit of having first followed up his invention, by the 
construction of a lens, and, in conjunction with MM. 
Arago and Mathieu, of placing a powerful lamp in its 
focus, and indeed of finally applying it to the practical 
purposes of a lighthouse ; nor will I omit to record, to 
his honour, that, in his original Memoire, he frankly 

* On pourrait mSme composer de plusieurs pieces oes loupes 
k Echelons; on y gagnerait pluff de facility dans la construction, 
une grande diminution de d^pense, Tayantage de pouvoir leur 
donner plus d'^tendue, et celui d' employer, suivant le b^soin, un 
nombre de cercles plus ou moins grand, et d^obtenir ainsi d'un 
mdme instrument diff^rents d^gr^s de force. — Eloge de Buffon^ 
p. B5 ; CSwvrea de Condorcet, torn, iy., Paris l^Q^. 
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notices the discoveries by which his predecessors had in 
p&rt anticipated the system of illamiiiation which noir 
justly bears his name. 

The great advantages which attend the mode of con- 
struction proposed by Condorcet are, — the ease of execn- 
tion, by which a more perfect figure may be given b) 
each zone and spherical aberration in a great measure 
corrected, and the power of forming a lens of larger 
dimensioDB than could easily be made from a solid piece. 
Both BuffoQ and Condorcet, however, chiefly speak of 
reducing the thickness of the material, and do not seem 
to have thought of determining the radius and centre of 
the curvature of the generating arcs of each zone, hav- 
ing contented themselves with simply depressing the 
spherical surface in separate portions. Fresnel, on the 
other hand, determined the position of those centres, 
which continually recede from the vertex of the lens in 
proportion as the zones to which they refer are re- 
moved from its centre ; and the sur&ces of the zones 
mtly. Jtrc not, as in Euffon'.^ lena. parts of 
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crown glass, which, notwithstanding its greenish colour, 
he preferred to flint glass, as being more free from strke. 
All his calculations were made in reference to an index 
of refraction of 1*51, which he had verified by repeated 
experiments, conducted with that patience and accuracy 
for which, amidst his higher qualities, he was so remark- 
ably distinguished.* The instruments have received the 
name of annular lenses, from the figure of the surface 
of the zones. 

To the Dutch belongs the honour of having first fol- 
lowed the French in introducing the system of Fresnel 
into their lighthouses. The Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses next followed in the train of im- 
provement ; and in 1824, in consequence of a suggestion 
conveyed to their engineer, Mr Robert Stevenson, in a 
letter from his friend. General Colby, R.E., they sent 
him to visit France, and to report upon the lights of that 
country, which he did, on the 31st December 1824, and 
by order of the Board also imported lenses from France, 
for the purpose of experiments. After many trials, he, 
in a report dated 30th December 1825, recommended 
the adoption of lenses in the new light of Buchanness, 
a proposal which, in consideration of certain peculiari- 
ties in the distinguishing characteristics of that light, 
was not acted on. Although many experiments were 
made with the lenses during the winter of every succeed- 

* My friend, Mr William Swan, carefully examined, by his new 
and ingenious method, described in the Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal, January 1844, several specimens of the St Gobain 
glass (which is now used in the manufacture of the lenses), and 
found its refractive index to be 1*51793, the difference between 
the greatest and least values being only 0*00109. 
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iug jear, it was not untdl tbe Bpring of 1834 that the 
GommissioDers took decuive steps for deciding tiiie quel- 
tion as to tbe eomptiratiTe merits of the catcqitric and 
dioptric system, by sending me, in tbe spring of 1831, 
on a missioD to Paris, vitb foil power to take mdi 
steps for acquiring a perfect knowledge of tbe d^ptrie 
system, and forming im opinion on its merits, as I 
sbonld find necessary. The singular liberality wiib 
which I was received by M. L^nor Fresnel, In^rther of 
the late illustrious inventor of tiie system, and his snc- 
cesBor as tbe Secretary of tbe Lighthouse Commission oT 
France, afforded me tbe means of making such a report 
on my return, at induced the Commissioners to aatfaorise 
me to remove the reflecting aj^aratuB of the revolving 
light at Inchkeith, and substitute dioptric instraments 
in its place. This change was completed, and the light 
exhibited on the evening of 1st October 1835 ; and so 
great was the satisfaction ^hich the change produced, 
that the CommiBsioners immediately instructed me to 
take a fiimilar change at tbe fixed light of the Isle of 
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ready classed irith the greatest of those iflventofls 
who extend the boundaries of human knowledge, will 
thus, at the same time, receive a place amongst those 
benefactors of the species who have consecrated their 
genius to the common good of mankind ; and, whefeveir 
maritime intercourse prevails, the solid advantages which 
his labours have procured, will be felt and acknow- 
ledged.* 

A ray of light, in passing ohliquely from one traiiff- 
parent body into another of diflfetent density, experiences 
at the point of the intersection of the common surface 
of the two planes, a sudden change of direction, to which 
the name of refraction has naturally been given, in con- 
nection with the most familiar instance of the phenome- 
non, which is exhibited by a straight ruler with one- 
half plunged into a basin of water, while the other Ire- 
mains in the air. The ruler no longer appears straight, 
but seems to be hent hack or broken at the point Where 
it enters the water. It may nob be out of place to call 



* In justice to General Colbj I must notioe a statement bj M t 
Alexander Gordon, in his evidence before the Lightboase Com- 
mittee in 1845, to the effect that, " in the year 1833 or 1834, 
he was the means of introducing to the Trinity-House and thd 
Northern Lights Commissioners, the lenticulated system of 
Fresnel." This statement (in so far as conoernd the Northern 
Lights Board, which first adopted the system of Fresnel) is incor- 
rect; and the only communication from that gentleman (which 
contained a proposal to exhibit a small harbour-light apparatus) 
was in Sept. 1834, ten years after Mr Robert Stevenson had 
imported the lenses ^om Paris, and three months after I had 
ordered, during my visit to Paris, a catadioptric apparatus of the 
same kind for the Commissioners of the Northftrti L\%\!Lt\tfi\i&si&» 
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attention to the laws whicli regulate the change of direc- 
tion in the incident light produced bj refraction, which 
are three in number. 

1. Incidence and refraction, in uncrystallised media 
of homogeneous structure such as glass, always occur in 
a plane perpendicular to that of the refracting surface. 

2. In the same substances, the angle formed with the 
perpendicular by the ray at its entering the surface of 
the second medium, has to the angle which it makes with 
the normal after it has entered the surface, such a rela- 
tion, that their sines have a fixed ratio, which is called 
the refractive index. When a ray falls normally on 
the surface of any substance, it sufTers no refraction. 

3. The effect of passing from a rare to a dense me- 
dium, as from air into water or glass, is to make the 
angle of refraction less than the angle of incidence; 
and those angles are measured with reference to a 
normal to the plane which separates the media at the 
point of incidence. The converse phenomenon, of course, 
takes place in the passage from a dense to a i 
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cuts the incident and refracted rays, vill be the sines 

Pig. 38. 




of the angle of incidence bOa, and of the angle of re- 
fraction b' a', and the ratio of those sines to each 

other, or will be the relative indea: of refraction 

V a ' 

for the two media. 

4. It may perhaps be added, for convenience, as a 
fourth law, deducible from the others, that since rays 
passing from a dense into a rare medium, have their 
angle of refraction greater than the angle of incidence, 
tiiere must be some angle of incidence whose correspond- 
ing angle of refraction is a right angle ; beyond which 
no refraction can take place, because there is no angle 
whose sine can be greater than the radius. In such cir- 
cumstances, total reflection ensues. For common glass, 
whose index of refraction is 1-5, we have (in the case 
of emergent rays) sine of incidence = Bine of ruction . 

bat, as no sine can exceed radius or unity, the angle of 
incidence must be limited to 41° 49* ; beyond which 
total reflection will take place, and the light will re> 
k1 
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tnin iMvarda into the ^ass, being rejfeeted at lis sat- 
fftce. 
Thus, if a ray proceed from a point (fig. 40), within 




a piece of glass, to a point C, at its enrface AB ; and 
if 00 6, its incidence, be less than 41° 49', it viU be 
refracted in some direction 0/; bat if this angle be 
greater than 41° 4&, ssOGb', the ra; will be reflected 
back into the glass in ithe direction C C. 

The material hitherto employed in the construction 
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By protracting the angles of incidenee and refraction, 
in the manner above described, any one may easily sa- 
tisfy himself of the truth of the following general pro- 
positions resulting from those laws : — 

1. A ray of light passing through a plate of some 
diaphanous substance such as glass, with parallel sur- 
faces, suffers no change of direction, but emerges in a 
line parallel to its original path, merely suffering a dis- 
placement, depending on the obliquity of the incident 
ray, and the refractive power and thickness of the 
plate. The effect of this displacement is merely to give 
the ray an apparent point of origin different from the 
true one. This will be easily understood by the dia- 
gram (fig. 41), in which a & is a normal to the plate, 

Fig. 41. 




whose surfaces a?«r aiid of of Me parallel, rrrr fihews 
the pa<i of the ray, r r the displaoeinent, and ^ ike ap- 
parent point of origin resulting from its altered «Kre6- 
Hon. 

2. When a ray passes through n triangular prism 
a be, the inclination of the faoes a c mA c h causes ike 
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emergent ra; r^ to be bent towards a h, th« base of the 
Fig. 42. 




priBin, in a measure depending on the inclination of the 
sides of the prism and &e obliquitj of the incident ra; 
to the first surface. 

3. When parallel rays fall on a concave lens, they 
will, at their emergence, be divergent. The section of 

Fig. *3. 
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4. Lastly, when divergent rays fall on a convex lens 
a by from a point /, called the principal focus, they are 

Pig. 44. 




made parallel at their emergence; while, conversely^ 
parallel rays which fall on the lens are united in that 
point.* This effect, which is the opposite of that 
caused by the concave lens, may be explained in a 
similar manner, by conceiving the section a & of the 
convex lens to be composed of innumerable frusta of 
prisms arranged with their bases towards the centre of 
the lens. 

Now, it is obvious, that we can derive no assistance, 
in economising the rays of a lamp for Lighthouse pur- 
poses, from concave lenses, whose property is to in- 
crease the dispersion of the rays incident on them. 
With concave lenses, therefore, we have no concern ; 
and we shall confine ourselves to the considemtion of 
the convex or converging lenses. 



* It is, of course, to be understood that, in the case of a lens 
whose surfaces are spherical, only the rays incident near its axis 
oan be refracted accurately to a focus. 
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The lens always used in Lighthouses is (for reasons 
already noticed) plano-convex, and differs from the last 
only by having a plane and a curve surface, instead of 
two curve surfaces, whose radii are on opposite sides of 
the lens. The plano-convex is generally regarded, tj 
writers on optics, as a case of the double convex having 
one side of an infinite radius. Both forms cause paral- 
lel rays to converge to a focus. 

We commence with a general view of the relations 
which subsist between the position of the radUint and 
the focus. 

Let Qj be a section of a lens, and /Ar its optical 
axis, or the line in which a ray of light passes un- 
changed in its direction throagh the lens, from its bsing 
normal to both surfaces, its principal focus f, vrhether 
the lens be double convex, as above, or plano-convex, 
as in fig. 45, is that point where the rays from rrr 



Fig. 45. 
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treating, the principal focus f is the point whence the 
rays of light, proceeding in their naturally divergent 
course, fall on the inner surface QAg of the lens, and 
are so changed by refraction there and at the outer 
face, that they finally emerge parallel to the optic cuds 
in the directions Qr, gr. The position of this point 
depends partly on the refractive power of the substance 
of which the lens is composed and partly on the curva- 
ture of the surface or surfaces which bound it. 

It would be quite beyond the scope of this volume to 
attempt to present the subject of refraction at spherical 
surfaces before the reader's view in a rigorous or syste- 
matic manner, and thus to advance, step by step, to the 
practical appUcation of refracting instruments, as a 
means of directing and economising the light in a Pha- 
ros. This would involve the repetition, in a less ele- 
gant form, of what is to be found in all the works <m 
optics ; and instead of this, I am content to refer, where 
needful, to those works, and shall confine myself simply 
to what concerns Lighthouse lenses and their use. It 
would also be superfluous to determine the position of 
the principal foCus of a plano-convex lens, in terms 
of the refractive index and radius of curvature,* as it 



* F = in which r is the radius of curvature, and m is 

m — 1 

the refractive index. — CoddingtovCs Optics, Chap. VIII. If the 
radiant be brought near the lens, so as to cast divergent rays on 
its surface, then the conjugate focus will recede behind the prvn- 
dpiU focus ; and when the luminous body reaches the principal 
jfocos in front of the lens, the rays will emerge from its posterior 
8ur£Eu;e in a direction parallel to its axis. If it be brought still 
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can be very accurately found in practice by ezpoung 
the instrument to the ann, id such a manner that hit 
rays may fall upon it in a direction parallel to ite azii. 
The point of union between the conver^ng and diva> 
ging cones of rays (where the spectrum is Bmallest and 
brightest), which is the prineipal foetu, is easily dete^ 
mined by moving a screen behind the lens, farther from 
or nearer to it as may be required. The path of the 
Lighthouse optician, moreover, generally lies in the op- 
posite direction ; and his duty is not so much to find 
the focal distance of a ready-made lens, as to find tin 
best form of a lens for the vanoua circumstances of t 
particular Pharos, whose <JlSmeter, in some measnre, 
determines the focal distance of the instruments to be 
employed. All, however, that I shall really have to do 
is to give an account of what has been effected by the 
late illustrious Fresnel, who seems to have devoted such 
minute attention to every detail of the IMoptric appa- 
ratus, that he has foreseen and provided for almost 
every case that occarfi in the practice of Lighthouatf 
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Spherical lenses, like spherical mirrors, collect truly 
into the focus those rays only which are incident near 
the axis ; and it is, therefore, of the greatest import- 
ance to employ only a small segment of any sphere as a 
lens. The experience of this fact, among other consi- 
derations, led Condorcet, as already noticed, to suggest 
the building of lenses in separate pieces. Fresnel, 
however, was the first who actually constructed a lens 
on that principle, and fully availed himself of the ad- 
vantages which it affords ; and he has subdivided, with 
such judgment, the whole surface of the lens into a 
centre lens and concentric annular bands, and has so 
carefully determined the elements of curvature for each, 
that it does not seem likely that any improvement will 
soon be made in their construction. For the drawings 
of the great lens, I have to refer to Plate IV., which 
also contains a tabular view of the elements of its va- 
rious parts. The central disc of the lens, which is em- 
ployed in lights of the first order, and whose focal dis- 
tance is 920 millimetres, or 36-22 inches, is about 11 
inches in diameter ; and the annular rings which sur- 
round it gradually decrease in breadth, as they recede 
from the axis, from 2f to IJ inches. The breadth of 
any zone or ring is, within certain limits, a matter of 
choice, it being desirable, however, that no part of the 
lens should be much thicker than the rest, as well for 
the purpose of avoiding inconvenient projections on its 
surface, as to permit the rays to pass through every 
part of it with nearly equal loss by absorption. The 
objects to be attained in the polyzonal or compound 
lens, are chiefly, as above noticed, to correct the exces- 
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sive aberration produced by rctfraction through a betoi- 
sphere or great segment, whose edge would make the 
parallel rays falling on its curve surface converge to a 
point much nearer the lens than the principal focus, 
as determined for rays near the optical axis, and to 
avoid the increase of material, which would not only 
add to the weight of the instrument and the expense of 
its construction, but would greatly diminish by absorp- 
tion the amount of transmitted light. Various modes 
of removing similar inconveniencies in telescopic lenaes 
have been devised ; and the suggestions of Descartes, 
as to combinations of hyperbolic and elliptic surfaces 
with plane and spherical ones, more especially fulfil the 
whole conditions of the case ; but the excessive difficulty 
which must attend grinding and polishing those anrfaeea 
has hitherto deprived aa of the advantages which would 
result from the use of telescopic lenses entirely free from 
spherical aberration. In lighthouse lenses, where M 
near an approach to accurate convergence to a single 
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frame and the close union between the concentric £Ekces 
of the ringsi, although the surfaces in contact with each 
other are only I inch in depth (see Plate IV.) It is re- 
markable, that an instrument, having about 1300 square 
inches of surface, and weighing 109 lb., and which is 
composed of so many parts, should be held together by 
so slender a bond as two narrow strips of polished glass, 
united by a thin film of cement. 

I will now present to the reader the formulsd em- 
ployed by Fresnel, to determine the elements of the 
compound lens,^ in the calculation of which two cases 
occur, yiz., the central disc and a concentric ring. The 
focal distance of the lens and the refractive index of 
the glass are the principal data from which we start. 

Let us begin with the case of the central dise or lens 
round which the annular rings are arranged. Its prin- 
cipal section is a mixtilinear figure (fig. 46) composed of 
a segment bac, resting on a pj^. 46. 

parallelogram hcde, whose ^ 

depth h d or ce is deter- 
mined by the strength which ^ 
is required for the joints ^ 
which unite the various portions of the lens. Those 
particulars have, as already stated, been determined 
with so much judgment by Fresnel, and the dimensions 
of the lenses so varied to suit the case of various lights, 
that nothing in this respect remains to be done by others. 



* It may be proper to state, that while the formula9 are those 
of Fresnel, I am responsible for the investigations in the Notes. 
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Referring to fig. 47, we kave, for obtaining the radios 
of the central disc, the following formulee, in which 
r = AB, half the aperture of the lens 
.^=AB' 

tf> = AF, the focal distance 
f =-Aa, the thickness of the lenB at the vertex 
f = Bh, the thickness of the joint 
fjL = the index of refraction 
p =:the radius of curvature. 
Fig. 47. 
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and for that near the margin we have : 

tan I = — 





sm 6= 



sm i 



:r 



M 



r^r^f, tan e 

tan 1-=^—^ 




sm 6= 



sm X 



r 



p" = — -. — V up — 2 ucos e + 1 
and, finally /Q = ^ 2 * 



^ The following steps lead to the formal^ given in the text. 
Let APQB (fig. 48) represent a section of the central lens by a 

Fig. 48. 



.? 




plane passing through its axis AF ; F the focus for incident rays ; 
and FQPH the path of a ray refracted finally in the direction 
PH, parallel to the axis. Let C be the centre of curvature, 
then PC is a normal to the curve at P ; and, producing PQ to 
meet the axis in G, we have G the focus of the rays, after refrac- 
tion at the surface BQ. 
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The second case concerns the okloQlatioii of -the tit- 
meats of a concentric ring. The section abede{6%. 



Thtm fi,= 



■iaQFO QO 

a GPC CG' "" ** ■inQOF'^QF 
Now, M P Appioaohaa A, we hkre nltimAtel; PG = AQ, 
QQ = BG,aiidQF = BF; 
TberefoN, putting AO=0 and AC-/)' 

AG^ (?_ ^BO 0-f 

'* = CG e-/' '*~Bf"' ' 
from which fiff — fi p' = ; utd n<p^6 — t' and eliminatii^ 6, 
we have fi'<p+fi. (/=/i. <p + l', whence, as abore, pf = (fi~l) 



(*^f) 



But u this value of the radius of cuTTature, as already stated, 
is calculated for raya near the axis, it would produce a notabb 
aberration for rajs incident on the margin of the lens. In order, 
therefore, to avoid the effeda of aberration aa much as poBsibla, a 
second radius of curvature must be calculated, so that raja inci- 
dent on the margin of the lena may be re&ttcted in a directioi 
parallel to the axis. This seoond value of the radios is called 
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0) of one of those rings includes a miztilinear triangle 

Fig. so. 




b e^ and a rectangle bcedy the thickness b c being the 

AB =r 

AB' = r' 

B 6 = ^ the thieknesB of the lens at the edge 

AF = <f> the focal distance 



Fig. 49. 



X 

1 
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same as that of the edge of the cento«I disc ; and tlit 
elements to be determiDed are the radiua of the cone 



Then tut >' = — ; (in e= 

whence t> b' = t" tan t becomes known. 

Now, since BB'= 6 6' newly, AF = AB - 6 1/ 

or/sr-t' tone. 

From this ii obtained the angle of incidence t, and the fin 

angle of refraction € ; for tan » = -^ and ein e = ■ 

ip fj, 

NextB'6C = B6C-B6B'or5j = o-e 

and am a = fi sin if^fi sin (o — e) 

from which, sin a cos e — eos o sin e = — — 
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surface, and the position of the centre of curvature, with 
•eference to the vertex of the lens. 

The radius of curvature of the zone may be calculated 
>y the following formulsB, in which (see fig. 51.) 

Fig. 61. 




A-.... 






\. 



»nd tnbstitating we have 






fA am 



\ 
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r^ = AB the distance of ttte outer mar^ of the sone 

from the axis of the lens 
r, =AE the distance of tiie inner margin from ike 



I=BE the breadth of the zone =r^—r, 
/>=the radius of curTatiire=&C=mO 
if) =focat dietsDce AF 

1= thickness of the joint B b 
C~Bb 

/x= refractive index of the glass 
i,=BFA 
»,=EFA 

Then tan t', = !l; taDfj=^ 
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^ 1 xi ^ 2 COS C' 

and lastly P= i^,[^ + ^ ^a-af)} sin i (a-<f) 
rhich is FresnePs value of the radius of curvature.* 

* The following steps will conduct ns to this expression. 
Let B bflSt (fig. 62) represent the section of a zone bj a plane 



Fig. 52. 
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Lastly, the position of C the centre of cnrratore for* 
ring is easily determined by two co-ordinates in refer- 



paadng through the axis of the lens AF, G the centre of cni- 
Titura, F the radiant point, and FB' b x, FE' m «' the coime of 
the extreme raja which are transmitted throngh the zone (and the 
Utter of which poseeB from E' to e through a portion of the mim 
or lena in contact with that under consideration). Then putting 

AE = r,; AE' = r',; B6=t'; BE=r,-r, = I 

e = the first angle of refraction h'B! h 

Tj = the second angle of refraction B* b C 

e* = the first angle of refraction « E if 
tf' = the second angle of refraction « m C 

a = the angle of eraei^ence hCq 
a' = the angle of emergence mCq 
t'l = BFA ; t', = EFA ; i, = B'FA ; i, = ETA 
«,=BbB';eg = EeE'. 
Proceeding exactly as in the case of the central lens we thaU 
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ence to their origin, A, which is the vertex of the lens 
(see last fig., 52), by the equations : 

CG=p . sin a—a b==p . sin a — r^ 
CQ=p . cos a — q Q=f) . cos a — f 
The elements of each successive zone are determined 
in the same manner. The annular lens of the first order 
of lights in Fresnel's system consists, as already stated, 
of a central disc 11 inches in diameter,- and ten concen- 
tric rings, all of which have a common principal focus, 
where the rays of the sun meet after passing through 
the lens. With such accuracy are those rings and the 
disc ground, and placed relatively to each other, that 
the position of the actual conjugate focus of the entire 
surface of the compound lens, differs in a very small de- 
gree from that obtained by calculation. 

The tests generally applied for examining the lenses 



bme = hmC — emC = 90° — J (a — a') — rj 

andb6m = ifc'eE'=90°-e' 

We have therefore in the triangle hme 

& e sin 6 e m Z cos 6^ 



bin = 



sin bme cos {17 + J (a-a^)} 
and mhmC 



.p_bm sin bwC_ I cos ^^ cos J^ (a — a') 



sin 2) Cm cos (17 + J (a - a') sin (a-a^) 



cos [vj + i (a -a')] 2 sin ^ {a-a^) cos J {a- a') 
from which, patting hC = p 

__ ZCOS €' 

^ 2 COS {17 + } {a -a*)} sin -J (a - a') 
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used in lighthouses, is to End the pOBition of the conjn- 
gate focus behind the lens, dne to a given position of » 
lamp in front of it. This test depends on the following 
considerations : — ^Draw a line from an object O in front 

Pig. 53. 




of a lens, to any point Q in the lens ; and from A, the 
centre of the lens, draw All parallel to OQ, and cntting 
a line RF r which passes through the principal focna F, 
at right angles to the axis of the lens; then join the 
points Q and R, and produce the line joining them : I, 
the image of must bo in that lino. In the same way, 
draw a line from to g, another point in the lens on the 
other side of its axis, and parallel to it draw A r from 
the centre of the lens, cutting the plane of the principal 
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OA : AF : : AQ : FR : : AI : FI, and putting 0A=5, 
AI= 0', and AF=0, we have 5:0::^': 0'— 0, and, 




consequently, 5 </>'— 5 (/) = (/) 0' ; and hence the follow- 
ing equations, which express the relations subsisting 
between the principal focus of the lens and the distance 
of any object and its corresponding image : 

let, To find the principal focal distance of a lens 
from the measured position of its object and its image 

refracted through it, we have, 0=^r- t"* 

0+9' 

2rf, For the distance of the object, when that of the 
image is known, we have, ^= ^j . . 

3d, For the position of the image, when that of the 

object is known, we have, (/)'= ^ ' . 

In testing lenses, of course, it is this last equation 
which we use, because the value of (p or the principal 
focus is always known, and is that whose accuracy we 
wish to try, while 8 may be chosen within certain limits 
at will. I have found that the best mode of proceeding 
is the following : — In front of the lens Q q (see fig. 55) 
firmly fixed in a frame, place a lamp at at the dis- 
tance of about 60 yards. Calculate the value of 0' due 
to 50 yards, which in this case is equal to AF, OA 
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being equ&l to d ; and move a acreeti of white paper 
backwards and forwards until yoa receire on it tiie 




Bmallest image that can be formed, which is at tiw 
point where the cones of converging and diverging njt 
meet. The image will always increase in size whethn 
you approach nearer to the lens or recede farther &om 
it, according as you pass from the converging into thA 
diverging cone of rays, or vtcc versa; and hence tita 
intermediate point is easily found by a very little prac- 
tice. The distance from the centre of the lens to the 
face of the screen, which must be adjusted so as to he 
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fell below ^ of (f)\ Owing probably to the mode of 
grinding, the surfaces of all the lenses I have yet ex- 
amined are somewhat too flat. 

In applying lenses to the flame of a lighthouse lamp, 
similar considerations must guide us in making the 
necessary arrangements, as in the case of reflectors. 
We have already seen that the size of the flame and its 
distance from the surface of a mirror have an important 
practical bearing on the utility of the instrument, and 
that the divergence of the resultant beam materially 
affects its fitness for the purpose of a lighthouse. So 
also, in the case of the lens, unless the diameter of the 
flame of the lamp has to the focal distance of the instru- 
ment a relation such as may cause an appreciable di- 
vergence of the rays refracted through it, it could not 
be usefully applied to a lighthouse ; for, without this, 
the light would be in sight during so short a time, that 
the seaman would have much difficulty in observing it. 
To determine the amount of this divergence of the re- 
fracted beam, therefore, is a matter of great practical 
importance, and I shall briefly point out the conditions 
which regulate its amount, as they are nearly identical 
with those which determine the divergence of a para- 
bololdal mirror illuminated by a lamp in its focus. The 
divergence, in the case of lenses, may be described as 
tJie angle which the Jiame subtends at the principal 
focus of the lens, the maximum of which, produced at 
the vertex of FresnePs great lens by the lamp of four 
concentric wicks, is about 5° 9. 

This will be easily seen by examining the annexed 

figure (56), in which Q q represents the lens, A its 

b2 
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centre, F the principal focus, &F and fc'F the radioa of 

Pig. 66. 




the flame ; tben is the angle b Ah' equal to the mazinmin 



ftF 



I b'AF= 



J, — ' ■ ^ ■ ; and twice fc AP=the whole diverffeiiM 

rocal distance ° 
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as to equate the varying distance of the several parts of 
the surface ; but, practically, we shall not greatly err if 
we consider the quotient of the surface of the lens 
divided by the surface of the flame as the increased 
power of illumination by the use of the lens. The illu- 
minating effect of the great lens, as measured at mode- 
rate distances, has generally been taken at 3000 Argand 
flames, the value of the great flame in its focus being 
about 16, thus giving its increasing power as nearly 
equal to 180. The more perfect lenses have produced 
a considerably greater effect. 

The application of lenses to lighthouses is so obvious as 
to require little explanation. They are arranged round 
a lamp placed in their centre, and on the level of their 
focal plane in the manner shewn in Plate V.,* and thus 
form, by their union, a right octagonal hollow prism, cir- 
culating round the flame which is fixed in the centre, and 
shewing to a distant observer successive flashes or blazes 
of light, whenever one of its faces crosses a line joining 
his eye and the lamp, in a manner similar to that already 
noticed in describing the action of the mirrors. The 
chief difference in the effect consists in the greater in- 
tensity and shorter duration of the blaze produced by 



* Plate v. shews the nature of the mechanical power which 
giyes movement to the lenses. It consists of a clockwork move- 
ment driven by a weight which sets in motion a disc bearing 
brackets that carry the lenses. All this, however, can be seen 
from that Plate ; and I am nnwUling to expend time in a de- 
tailed explanation of what is obvious by inspection. 
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the lens ; which latter qnantit; is, of coarse, proportional 
to tiie divergence of the resaltant beam. Each leu 
subtends a central horizontal pyramid of light of about 
46° of inclination, beyond which limits die lenticolar 
action could not be advantageoosl; poshed, owing to 
the extreme obliquity of the incidence of light; but 
Freanel at once conceived the idea of presBing into tiie 
service of the mariner, by meana of two very simide 
expedients, the light which would otherwise have use- 
lessly escaped above aad below the lenses. 

For intercepting the upper portion of the light, 
he employed eight smaller lenses of 500 mm. focal dis- 
tance (19'68 inches) inclined inwards towards the lamp, 
which is also their common focus, and thus forming, by 
their union, a frustum of a hollow octagonal pyramid 
of 50° of inclination. The light falling on those lenses 
is formed into eight beams rising upwards at au angle of 
50° inclination. Above them are ranged eight plane mir- 
rors, so inclined (see Plate V.) as to project the betuna 
transmitted by the small lenses into the horizontal direc- 
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lenses depend upcm the very same principles, and are 
calculated by the same fonnulsB as those given for the 
great lenses. In fixing the focal distance and inclina- 
tion of those subsidiary lenses, Fresnel was guided by 
a consideration of the necessity for keeping them suffi- 
ciently high to prevent interference with the free access 
to the lamp. He also restricted their dimensions within 
very moderate limits, so as to avoid too great weight. 
Their focal distance is the same as that for lenses of the 
third order of lights. 

Owing to certain arrangements of the apparatus 
which are necessary for the efficiency of the lamp, but 
a small portion of those rays which escape from below 
the lenses can be rendered available for the purposes 
of a Lighthouse : and any attempt to subject them to 
lenticular action, so as to add them to the periodic 
flashes, would have led to a most inconvenient compli- 
cation of the apparatus. Fresnel adopted the more na- 
tural and simple course of transmitting them to the ho- 
rizon in the form of flat rings of light, or rather of 
divergent pencils, directed to various points of the hori- 
zon. This he eflfected by means of small curved mir- 
rors, disposed in tiers, one above another, like the 
leaves of a Venetian blind — an arrangement which he 
also adopted (see Plate VI.) for intercepting the light 
which escapes above as well as below the dioptric belt 
in fixed lights. Those curved mirrors are, strictly 
speaking, generated (see fig. 57) by portions such as 
a b, of parabolas, having their foci coincident with F, 
the common flame of the system. In practice, however, 
they are formed as portions of a curved surface, ground 
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hj die r&diiu of a circle, Thich osculates the ^tbd pt- 

Fig. S7. 




rabolic segment.* The mirrors &re plates of glass, «!• 

* To find the radina and centre of a circle, which shall okd- 
Ute a given parabola, whose focua is in F, draw nonnala to tha 
cufve from p and P, meeting in O, and draw N « panlld to 
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YQred on the back and set in flat cases of sheet-brass. 
They are suspended on a circular frame by means of 

a tangent of the curve, or to p P, then P or jt) is the ra- 
dios required. Now we have similar triangles "Ppd and "Nen, 
and P H and p A are (proximate) ordinates ; hence we have the 
following analogies : — 

P(f : Pp :: PH : PN 
N6 : Nn :: PH : PN 

Hence compounding those ratios (in which P (2 s N n nearly) 

Se : Vp :: PH» : PN« 
also N e : Pjj : : NO : PO, 

(for O "Pp and Noe are similar triangles) 

PH» : PN» : : NO : OP, 
thenPN2-PH2 = HN« 
andPO-NO = NP, 
therefore HN» : PN* : : NP : PO, 

and finaUy, PO = g^^. 

Then put FP = HC = FN = p; HN = p-;8r; 
then as FP2 - FH« = PH* = p« - ^* 

= 2p«-2p^ 
PN = \/2p(p--^) 

TTiereforePO^^^^/^^:/)^' 

__j {2p{p-z)r 



{p^zf 

and finally, PO = 2'v/2 /-£-. 

SI p'-z 
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screws which, being attached to the baeks i^ the btMi 
cases, afford the means of adjnsting them to their koe 



In order to teat the aeeaiaffj of the worknuiuhqt of the mic- 
tort, reconree miut agun be had, u in the cue of ttie lonwmd 
parabolic niizron, to the fbnunla of conjugate fi>oi, in wbidi «t 
■halt call R = the radina of cuiratDre of the minor U m (fl^ 
59) ; a ^ the distance of a light, /, which ia arbitrarily plaaed 
in front of the mirror ; and b = the distance of a moveable acreen 
S, on which the rajs reflected from the ntirror maj oonre^ in 
a fbons. We must find the distance b, at which, with any givoB 
distance a, soch convergence shonld take plaoe. 
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inclination, so that they may reflect objects on the ho- 
rizon of the lighthouse to an observer's eye placed in 
the common focus of the system. 

At such times when the horizon cannot be seen, the 
mirror may be placed, by means of a clinometer j with a 
Bpirit-level set to the proper angle, which may be easily 
mechanically detennined as follows : Draw a line from 

Fig. 60. 



iiie foeus F through tho point O, where the centre of 
the mirror is to be, producing it beyond that point to a 
convenient distance at I ; through draw HOH, paral- 
lel to the horizon FH ; bisect lOH by MOM, which co- 
incides with a tangent to the mirror at its centre ; 
and MOH is the angle required to be laid off, or its 
complement. 
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Having once contemplated the possibility of illnmi- 
nating Lighthouses by dioptric meang, Fresnel quicltlj 
perceived the advantage of employing for fixed lights i 
lamp placed in the centre of a polygonal hoop, consist- 
ing of a aeries of refractors, infinitely email in their 
length and having their axea in planes parallel to the 
horizon. Such a continuation of vertical eeetions, bj 
refracting the rays proceeding from the focus, only in 
the vertical direction, must distribute a zone of light 
equally brilliant in every point of the horizon. This 
effect will be easily understood, by considering the 
middle vertical section of one of the great annular 
lenses, already described, abstractly from its relation 
to the rest of the instrument. It will readily be pe^ 
ceived that this section possesses the property of simply 
refracting the raya in one plane coincident with (Ae 
line of the section, and in a direction parallel to the ho- 
rizon, and cannot collect the rays from either side of 
the vertical line; and if this section, by its revolution 
about a vertical axis, becomes the generating line of 
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at the angle formed by the junction of two of them, a 
light not very much inferior to what is produced in the 
centre of one of the sides ; and the upper and lower 
courses of curved mirrors are always so placed as partly 
to make up for the deficiency of the light at the angles. 
The efiect sought for in a fixed light is thus obtained in 
a much more perfect manner^ than by any conceivable 
combination of the parabolo'idal mirrors. 

An ingenious modification of the fixed apparatus is 
also due to the inventive mind of Fresnel, who con- 
ceived the idea of placing one apparatus of this kind in 
front of another, with the axes of the cylindric pieces 
crossing each other at right angles. As those cylindric 
pieces have the property of refracting all the rays which 
they receive from the focus, in a direction perpendicular 
to the mixtilinear section which generates them, it is 
obvious that if two refracting media of this sort be ar- 
ranged as above described, their joint action will unite 
the rays which come from their common focus into a 
beam, whose sectional area is equal to the overlapped 
surface of the two instruments, and that they will thus 
produce, although in a disadvantageous manner, the 
effect of a lens. It was by availing himself of thiis pro- 
perty of crossed prisms, that Fresnel invented the dis- 
tinction for lights which he calls a fixed light varied 
byfiaahes; in which the flashes are caused by the re- 
volution of cylindric refractors with vertical axes ranged 
round the outside of the fixed light apparatus already 
described. 

Having been directed by the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses to convert the fixed catoptric 
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light of the Isle of May, into a dioptric light of the 
firat order, I proposed that an attempt shoold be nudt 
to construct the belt for the refracting part of tiw 
apparatus of a form truly cylindric instead of polj- 
gonal ; and this task fras successfully completed by 
Messrs Cookson of Newcastle in the year 1836. Thi 
disadvantage of the polygon lies in the excess of tika 
radius of the circumscribing circle over that of the in- 
scribed circle, which occasions an unequal diatributioi 
of light between its angles and the centre of each of il> 
sides ; and this fault can only be fully remedied by con- 
structing a cylindric belt, whose generating line is tba 
middle mixtilinear section of an annular lens, revolving 
about a vertical axis passing through its principal foouB. 
This is, in fact, the only form which can possibly pro- 
duce an equal diffusion of the incident light over every 
part of the horizon. 

I at first imagined that the whole hoop of re&aoton 
might be built between two metallic rings, connecting 
them to each other solely by the means employed 
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yariation from the mode of construction at first contem- 
plated for the Isle of May refractors, was forced upon 
me by the repeated failures which occurred in attempt- 
ing to form the middle zone in one piece ; and it was at 
length found necessary to divide this belt by a line pass- 
ing through the horizontal plane of the focus. Such a 
division of the central zone, however, was not attended 
with any appreciable loss of light, as the entire coinci- 
dence of the junction of the two pieces with the horizon- 
tal plane of the focus, confines the interception of the 
light to the fine joint at which they are cemented. 
With the exception of those trifling changes, the idea 
at first entertained of the construction of the instrument 
was fully realised, at the very first attempt, in the manu- 
factory of Messrs Cookson. At a subsequent period the 
central zones were formed in one piece ; and I also greatly 
improved the arrangement of the apparatus, by giving 
^ to the metallic frames which contain the prisms, a 
rhomboidal,* instead of a rectangular form. The junc- 
tion of the frames being thus inclined from the perpen- 
dicular, do not in any azimuth intercept th« light 
throughout the whole height of the refracting belt, but 
the interception is confined to a small rhomboidal space, 
whose area is inversely proportional to the sine of the 
angle of inclination ; and when the helical joints are 
formed between th€ opposite angles of the rectangular 



* The form is not exactly rhomboidal, but is a portion of a 
flikt helix intercepted between two planes, catting the enveloped 
cylinder at right angles to its axi». 
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frames, the amount of intercepted light beoomea abso- 
lutel; equal in eyery azimuth.* 

Such an apparatus is shewn in Plate VII. ; and the 
accompanying diagram (fig. 61) shews an elevatioD 
ABCD, a section SD, and a plao ABD, of a sin^ 



Fig. «i. 
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seyerance, and the patience and skill of Monsieur 
Fran9ois Soleil, whom I urged to undertake the task, 
were at length crowned with success; and I had the 
satisfaction at last of seeing a fixed-light apparatus, 
of a truly cylindric form, with its central belt in one 
piece, and the joints of each panel inclined to the hori- 
zon at such an angle as to render the light perfectly 
equal in every azimuth. 

The loss of light by reflection at the surface of the 
most perfect mirrors, and the perishable nature of the 
material composing their polish, induced me, so far back 
as 1 835, in a Beport on the Light of Inchkeith, which 
had just been altered to the dioptric system, to propose 
the substitution of totally reflecting prisms, even in 
tights of the first order or largest dimensions. In this 
attempt I was much encouraged by the singular libe- 
Mitj of M. Lienor Fresnel, to whose friendship (as I 
have often, with much pleasure, acknowledged) I owe 
all that I know of dioptric lighthouses. He not only 
freely communicated to me the method pursued by his 
distinguished brother Augustin Fresnel, in determining 
the forms of the zones of the small apparatus, introduced 
by him into the Harbour Lights of France, and his own 
mode of rigorously solving some of the preliminary 
questions involved in the computations; but put me in 
possession of various important suggestions, which sub- 
stantially embrace the whole subject. The Table (at 
page 66), contains the result of my calculations of the 
forms of the zones of the first order, which are verifica- 
tions of those of M. Fresnel ; and the first catadioptric 
apparatus ever constructed, through the ardour and per- 
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severance of M. Franfoia Soleil, on ao magnificent a 
scale, was fitted up in the Skeiryvore Lighthouse. On 
the 23d December 184.3, M. Fresnel announced, in » 

letter to me, t]ie complete success which had attended n 
trial of the apparatus at the Royal Ohaervatory of Paris, 
whereby it appeared that the illuminating effect of the 
cupola of zoncB, was to that of the seven upper tiere of 
mirrors of the first order, as 140 to 87. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than an entire apparatus for a fixed light 
of the. first order, such as that shewn in Plate VII, ll 
consists of a central belt of refractors, forming a holloir 
cylinder 6 feet in diameter, and 30 inches high ; below 
it are six triangular rings of glass, ranged in a cylin- 
drical form, and above a crown of thirteen rings of glasB, 
forming by their union a hollow cage, composed of 
polished glass, 10 feet high and 6 feet in diameter ! I 
know no work of art more beautiful or more creditable 
to the boldness, intelligence, and zeal of the artist. 

I must now endeavour to trace the various steps bj 
which the elements of the zones given in the Tables (at 
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causes tte rays FC, FB and FC^, FBj to emerge horizon- 
tally, by refracting them at the inner surfaces EC, 
B^Cj, reflecting them at AB, A^B^, and a second time 
refracting them at AC, AgCg. 

The problem proposed is, therefore, the determination 
of the elements and position of a triangle ABC, which, 



by its revolution about a vertical axis, passing through 
the focus of a system of annular lenses or refractors in 
F, would generate a ring or zone capable of transmitting 
in an horizontal direction by means of total reflection, 
the light incident upon its inner side BC from a lamp 
placed in the point F. The conditions of the question 
are based upon the well-known laws of total reflection, 
and require that all the rays coming from the focus F 
shall be so refracted at entering the surface BC, as to 
meet the side BA at such an angle, that instead of pass- 
ing out they shall be totally reflected from it, and pass- 

c 
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Lag onvards to the side CA shall, after a second n&Mtiai 
at that aorface, finally emerge from the zone in an hori- 
zontal direction. For the solution of this problem, Ke 
have given the positions of F the focos, of the apex C 
of the generating triangle of the zone, the lengUi of the 
side BC or CA, and the refractive index of the glasi- 
The form of the eone must then be such as to fulfil the 
following conditions : — 

1. The extreme raj FB must suffer refraction and 
refiection at B, and pass to 0, where being a second time 
refracted, it must follow the borizonal direction CH. 

2. The other extreme ray FC must be refracted in 
C and passing to A, must at the point be reflected, and 
a second time refracted, bo as to follow the horizontal 
course AG (see fig. 63, page 52). 

These two propositions involve other two in the form 
of corollaries. 

1. That every intermediate ray proceeding from F, 
and falling upon BC in any point E, between B and 
C, must, after refraction at the surface BC in E into 
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be -equal to each other, and BCA being common to 
both the remaining angle ACH=the remaining angle 
BCF. 

We naturally begin by the consideration of the low- 
est ray FC, whose path being traced gives the direction 
of the two refracting sides BC and AC, leaving only 
the direction of the reflecting side BA to be determined. 
I shall not now explain the reason for neglecting en- 
tirely the consideration of the reflecting side at present, 
as I could not do so without anticipating what must be 
more fully discussed in the sequel ; but I may content 
myself with stating that as the positions of BC and AC 
depend upon the direction of the incident ray FC, and 
on the refractive index of the glass, this part of the in- 
vestigation may be carried on apart from any inter- 
ference with the reflecting side. 

As we know the relation existing between the angles 
of incidence and refraction, we might determine the re- 
lative positions of the sides AC and BC, by means of 
successive corrections obtained by protraction, tracing 
the paths of the rays from the horizontal directions 
backwards through the zones to the focus. This me- 
thod, however, depends entirely upon accurate protrac- 
tion, and is therefore unsatisfactory as a final determi- 
nation, or if employed for any other purpose than that 
of affording a rough approximation to the value of the 
angle, a knowledge of which may occasionally save 
trouble in the employment of more exact means of de- 
termination. A little practice, however, enables one with- 
out such aid to make a first guess very near the truth. 
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Referring to fig. 63, whicli shews the firat and Memd ! 

Fig. 63. 




tones of the upper series, we have 
. ,^ FL 



and if we make 

the known angle, SCF=a 
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the interdependence of the various angles about C. 
These primary equations are : 

sin^=m . sin 7 

and 

* 7=2^-^ (making 2a-90°=^) 

Eliminating 7 between these two equations, we ob- 
tain: 

sin^=m . sin (2^—^) 

an expression, which, after various transfonnations of 
circular functions, assumes the form 



* The trnth of the first of these equations (sin ^ = m . sin 7) 
which merely expresses the ratio of the sines of the angles of inci- 
dence and refraction is obvious ; but owing to the great number of 
small angles about C, a little consideration may be required to en- 
able (me to peroeive the truth of the second. I therefore subjoin 
the steps by which I reached it. It is obvious (see ^g. 63), that as 
ACH and BCF are equal, the line SC bisecting HCF must bisect 
ACB. But the production of AC clearly gives SCD opposite 
and equal to ACW and SCD is by construction =(a — f+*y) 
= (a+7 — ^), and, therefore, ACB, which is twice ACW or 
SCD = {2a + 2y — 2^. Now, by construction OC is a normal 
to the refracting surface CB and its production C g gives AC g = y» 
Bnty = ACB-gCB=(2a + 2y'-2^)-gCB = (2a + 2y-2^) 
- 90°, hence 

7 = {2a+27-2f}-90°, 

and 7 — 27= -7= —2f + (2a — 90°) by transposition, and 
finally changing signs, we have, as above, 

7 = 2f-(2a-90°) 
= 2f-e. 
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in*f-— einfl . 8m'P+ (-l--l\.am'^ 
+ 2 — sin ^ . 8m^+j8in'5=0* 



* This expresuoii is equivalent to that of M. FrMtul, bnt 
owing to a simplification in the fractional coaffidents, it is not 
liUrally the same. I was led to it hy the following steps, start- 
ing from the original eqnation tin { = m sin (2 ^ - ^). 

sin| = mnn(2{-d) 

= m{sin2f .eM^-ooiSfsine} 
= mc0B5.ain2f-n>sine.C092{ 
= mcos& . 28inf , coag-msinfl . {l-2sin"f} 
= 2mc(m0 .sin^. eo9^—mmnO+3taKJi6 , Ain'^ 
Therefore, 

msin9-i-ain^— 2Tnsind.sin'^ = 2mcO80 . un{ .cci{ 
Then: 

m'sin'S+Smsin^. sin J-4»»'Biii'5Mn*f 
+ 8in*f — imain^ . sin'f +4m'8in'^ . sin' £ 
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The solution of this equation, which is of the fourth de- 
gree, is somewhat tedious ; but as the root, which will 
satisfy the optical conditions of the question, must be 
the sine of an angle, and necessarily lies between zero 
and unity ; and as the protraction, if conducted with 
due care in the manner already described, aflFords the 
means of at once assuming a probable value of ^ not 
very distant from the truth, the labour of the calcu- 
lation, in this particular case, is not quite so great as 
might be expected. But notwithstanding all the 
abridgments of which the particular case admits, con- 
siderable trouble is involved, and a corresponding risk 
of error incurred, in merely introducing the numerical 
values into the equation preparatory to its solution; 
and any other method requiring a less amount of arith- 
metical labour is, of course, to be preferred. In prac- 
tice I therefore made use of the following method of 
approximating to the root of the equation, which was 
suggested to me by a friend. 

If the equation sin ^— m sin (2 ^— ^)=0 (see page 
53) be regarded as an expression for the error, when 
the true value of ^ which would satisfy the equation has 
been introduced into its first member, we may consider 
any error in the value of ^ as expressed by ihe equa- 
tion: 

sin ^— m.sin (2^— ^)=:€ 

and difierentiating this expression we have : 

d €—Q0% ^ . d ^—2 m Q0% (2 ^—6) . d^ 
= {cos^-2mcos(2f-e)}.ci^ 
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Then dividing hj the differential coefficient ire obtun 

jt= 1^ 

^ COB ^- 2 m COB (2^-^) 

But when ^ hecomeB f + d f , f will also become e+dt; 

but e + d« = 

therefore d€= — € 

hence by substitution we have 

•* ?=co8$-2mco8(2f-0) 
^ -{6inf-main(2f-gj} 



de= 



.8^-2mco8(2|-e) 
— ain ^ + m sin (2 £— ^ 
co8^-2mco3(2f-0) 



By substituting, therefore, in this last equation die 
known values of m and 6, and the asBumed value of ^, 
a correction is obtained, which being applied to ^ and 
the same process repeated, new corrections may be found 
until the value of d ^ falls within the limits of error. 
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zone is easily and directly deduced by the following ex- 
pression, which results from the obvious relations exist- 
ing among the known angles about C ; and we have (see 
fig. 63, p. 52). 

BCA= 90° + 7=90° + 2^-e. 
We next proceed to consider the form of BA, the re- 
flecting side of the zone, which is a point of the greatest 
consequence, as an error in the inclination of any part 
of its surface is doubled in the resulting direction of the 
reflected rays.* The conditions of the question require, 
that every ray EW, after reflection at the surface AB, 
shall, like WI, be parallel to the first ray, which is re- 
flected in the direction BC, and after a second refraction 
at C, emerges horizontally in CH. But, let us trace 
backwards the rays as they emerge in their horizontal 
directions IK, and it is obvious that if BA be made a 
straight line, then will every ray EW meet the first 
refracting side BC at the same angle, and there suffer- 
ing the same refraction, they will go on parallel to each 
other, and never meet in the focus F. This conver- 
gence to F, which is a necessary condition of the pro- 
blem, may, however, be produced by a curvature of AB, 
such that all the rays shall have a degree of conver- 
gence before falling on BC, sufficient to cause them to be 
finally refracted, so as to meet in F. On this account, 
they will occupy less space in passing through BC, than 
they did in passing through AC ; and thus BC will be 
s7u>rter than AC by some quantity which shall give to 
that part of AB which is at B the amount of downward 
inclination required for causing the ray BF finally to 

converge to F ; and the line joining B and A must be a 

^2 
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florre, every point of irHcli has iti tangent inoUnsdn 
as to serve the same purpose. 

To trace tangents to this curre, is therefore the next 
step in the process. The direction of the first tuigent 
AZ depends upon very simple considerations ; and all 
that is necessary to be done is to draw a line AU (fig. 
64), parallel to BG (which is the parallel to the direc- 

Fig.W. 
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We must next find the direction of the second tan- 
gent Z h, which must be so inclined that the ray F b 
will, after refraction at &, be reflected into the direction 
h C ; but as the rigorous determination of this is diffi- 
cult, I shall simply describe two approximations sug- 
gested to me by M. Leonor Fresnel. The first method 
is based upon assuming the inclination of the ray re- 
fracted at h to the ray refracted at C as equal to : 

m 

(in which expression, m is the refraotire index of the 
glass) ; a supposition which obviously differs very little 
from the truth, as small arcs may be assumed as nearly 
equal to their sines. Now, it will be recollected, that 
the rays refracted at C and 6, must be reflected At A atod 
5, in a direction parallel to C h, and therefore the incli- 
nation of the reflecting surfaces, or that which should 
be formed by the tangents ZA and Z h, being half that 
of the incident rays, is, according to the assumption, 

equal to -^ — , which may be expressed by J 6 FC, m 
^ 2m 

being equal to 1-61. But as the inclination of the two 
radii AX and BX is equal to the inclination of the tan- 
gents of the reflecting surfaces to which they are nor- 
mals, we obtain for the excess B jS of the secant of the 
reflecting arc over its radius the following expression : 

B,5=i AB .tani BFC* 



* The following steps will shew the mode of obtaining this ex- 
pression : Suppose (fig 65, on following page) F n to be a ray in- 
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The value of B /3 or B & givea, of conne, the direction of 
the second tangent Z b (which mnat be equal in length to 



ddMit on the snr&oe BC reij nettr b or B (wliieh, although ei- 
aggetsted in the figure for more eaiy refereace, are clow to- 
gether), and let this nj Fnbe refracted in the direction nO, 
and draw nn' parallel to CA, the ra^ which ie re&nctod it C, 
theDwiUn'n0^n>.)>FC=}6FC. Bat the tangent AZ ■bonU 
make with the tangent bZ an angle equal ^ bPC, or one-haJftiu 
inolination of the raji refracted at b and C, whicli are aftennidi, 
hj the agency of those tangents, to be reflected in the dinetdoni 
panllel to b C and to each other. Hence we have AXb (whidi 
is the inclinfttioa of the normals to thoee tangents). 



T AXb = BZb 



bFC _ 
' 2m 



FC 






fiat pntUng AXB (flg. 64, p. 56) for AXb, and BFC for bFC 
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AZ), whence we easily deduce the chord of the reflect- 
ing side A h. 

The second mode proposed by M. Fresnel, and that 
which I found most convenient in practice, consists in 
forming successive hypotheses as to the length of the side 
BC, and tracing the path of the incident ray FB, which 
being refracted at B, so as to make with the normal BK 
(fig. 66, on the following page), an angle =KBY=2(', 
and finally reflected in the direction BC, must make the 
angle YBZ = MBC. In the same figure MBZ is a tangent 
to the reflecting surface at B, and KBF is the angle of 



(a supposition which may be safely made when the diflTerenees are 
to small), and founding upon the analogy 

AX : AB : : R : tan AXB, we have BA = AX . tan AX? 

= AX . tan J BFC. Then 

AB* = B/3 (B^ + 2 AX) = B/Sf' + 2 B^ . AX 
and neglecting B/S*, which is yery small, we have : 

BA« = B)8 . 2 AX nearly, 

BA=» 



hence B/8 = 



But as above AX = 



2 AX 
BA 



tan ^ BFC 

and substituting this value of AX we obtain : 

BA* 



B)8 = 



2 ^^ 



tan J BFC 
hence we have, as in the text, 

BS = ^BA.taniBFC 
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cidencc of the ray BF before ite refraction at B. K 

Fig. 66. 




KBF^y, and the angle of incidence of FC = ECF 
wc have BFC (which is the inclination of those rajs to 
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these angles =//, we have the right angle NBZ made up 
of /x+y' + NBK. But NBK clearly equals //, because 
it is the inclination of the normals to BC and BZ, and 
hence 3^ + 2/z=90°. This, therefore, forms a crucial 
test for the length of BC. I may only remark, that we 
already know the numerical value of y ; and that of // 
is easily found, for /x=CBA + ABM=CBA + BAM= 
OBA + (MAC - BAC) = CBA + * (180°- v) - BAC. 
Thus knowing // and ?/, we have only to see whether 

(i/'-2/x)-90°=0 

We have now to find the length of the radius AX 
or 6 X (see fig. 64, p. 58), which will describe the 
reflecting surface or arc AZ 6, and to determine the po- 
sition of its centre X. We already know the values of 
y and y, the angles of refraction of C and 6, and their 
difierence y— i/' gives us the inclination of the rays 
which are to be reflected (into directions parallel to C h) 
at h and at A. This quantity is, of course, double the 
inclination of tangents to the reflecting surface AZ and 
h Z, and of their normals AX and h X. Again, we have 
the chord line 

. , _AC . sin AC 6 
^^" sinfeCA ' 

and, as above, AX 5 = i (y — y') = <|) 
And 

.-^ ,^ A5 . 8ini-(180°— d)) , ., , , 

AX=6 X=p=: 1^ ^-^=i A& . cosec i d). 

^ sm <p "* ^ 

And, lastly, for the co-ordinates to X, the centre of 
curvature for the*reflecting arc, we have 
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OX=p . sin OAX 
aad OA=p . cos . OAX.* 

The positions of the apices A and B of the angles of 
the zones are aJso easily found in reference to the focus, 
and are given in the Tables (page 66), In fig, 67 

Fig. 67. 



h k 
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with the horizon. Hence we have AH= AC . sin ACH ; 
HO=AC . COS ACH; BK=BC . sin BCK ; and CK= 
BC . COS BCK. 

In the process of grinding the zones, it is found con- 
venient for the workman to give a curved fonn to the 
refracting sides BC and AC, the one being made convex 
and the other concave, so that both being ground to the 
same radius, the convergence of the rays produced by 
the first shall be neutralized by the divergence caused 
by the second. By this arrangement we have three 
points given in space from which, with given radii, to de- 
scribe a curvilinear triangle whose revolution round the 
vertical axis of the system generates the zone required. 
Co-ordinates to those two centres of curvature for the 
surfaces AC and BC were determined in reference to 
fche arris A of each zone, and will be found in the Tables 
(page 66). The mode of finding those co-ordinates is, 
af course, similar to that already given ; and, the radii 
being assumed at 4000 millimetres, the co-ordinates are 
respectively proportional to the sine and cosine of the 
inclination of the radius at A to the vertical line, which 
inclination depends upon the relations of known angles 
around A and C. 

The section ABC (fig. 68, p. 67) of the first zone be- 
ing thus determined, we proceed by fixing the point Cg 
of the second zone, which is at the intersection of the 
horizon GACg with the ray FBC^ passing through B. 
This arrangement prevents any loss of light between 
bhe adjacent zones. The calculation of the elements of 
khe second and of every following zone, is precisely si- 
milar to that for the first. 
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TABLES of the EhmenU of CatatUoptrie Zont* tutted for li^ 
the Firtt Order in the Syttem ofAuguttm JVem«I. 
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Fig. 68. 
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Fig. 69. 
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Fig. 70. 




Fig. 71. 
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Note. — The Si* co-ordinates of the Generating Triangle i)f 
each Zone in the foregoing Tables have the Focas of the Frtscipil 
Lenses of the System for their origin : it being considered moK 
con lenient, ineiecuting the necessary protractions, preparatory t* 
the construction of the grinding apparatus, at once to refer the 
whole of the grinding machinery to the axis of the apparatni 
To prevent the appearance of any inconiistenoy, honerer, it is 
proper to mention, that the racEiant points of the series of Zancf, 
do not eiactly coincide with the Focus of the Lenses not 
each other ; and that fo aroid the porallai which the distance of 
the radiant points from the origin of the co-ordinates would 
lion, it is necessary to make eoino corrections upon the linear di- 
Tnenslone, so as to find the line corresponding to the angles 6, f, 
and the distance A. In the Hyperpyral series, which stands niow 
the flame, the Zones have the radiant point 10 milllmStTea i 
the Focus of the Lenses, and each y of this series, therefore, 
requires to be reduced by that amount ; while the x renmini 
changed. In the Hypopyral series, which stands beloa Iba 
flame, the Focus or radiant pointii of euch Zone, varies its plice 
in the flame, moving; upwards as the Zone is lower, so that llie 
line joining the Zones and tha Foci revolves as a radiut vedar 
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The process of grinding the zones, which I shall here 
notice, is that which is followed by M. Theodore Le- 
toumeau, who now manufactures the apparatus for the 
Northern Lights Board, in the room of M. rran9ois 
Soleil, who is engaged at St Petersburg in the same 
work. For this account, the reader iis indebted chiefly 
to notes which were furnished to me by M. Letourneau 
himself. 

The glass used in all the parts of the optical appara- 
tus of the Dioptric Lighthouses is that of St Gobain, 
whose index of refraction, as already noticed, is 1*51. 

As well on account of the diflSculty experienced in 
producing at all times regular castings of glass from the 
moulds, as in order to compensate for the frequent ac- 
cidents, which occur in the first application of the rub* 
bers to the inequalities of the surface of the glass, the 
castings, whether for rings of lenses or prisms, are made 
from moulds, exceeding the intended size of the finished 
pieces by one-eighth part 

We shall take as an example, which is well calcu- 
lated to illustrate the difficulties of the grinding pro- 
cess, one of the prismatic rings of a Catadibptric Light 
of the first order. The first operation will be, to take 
off the rough arris at the angles of the pieces as they 
come from the moulds, and to reduce to equality the 
length of each of the four quadrantal prisms or seg- 
ments by removing from each the quantity that may 
be necessary to make those four pieces, when placed on 
a circle, exactly equal to that of the finished zones. 
Each of them must have an excess of material at the 
various surfaces just sufficient to insure the rubber hav- 
ing scope enough to remove all the ft^b^^ ot \<fel^^\a ^'^ 
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tbe two surfaces to be first ground, Trhich are the (co 
cave and oonvez) refracting faces of the Kone (the tai 
ACandBCinfig. 68, p. 67). 

The pieces must be placed end to end on the ho 
soutal plane or table of the lathe at AA (fig. 73), a 
Ilg. 73. 
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exterior concave refracting surface AC is measured, ana\ 
e AC the direction of the arc swept by the grinding sur- 
face. Conversely, n' is the origin of the horizontal co- 
ordinate for the grinding centre of the interior con- 
vex refracting surface BC, and e CB the direction of the 
arc swept by its grinding surface.* Some skill is re- 
quired in fixing the prism on the belt, for, on the one 
hand, there is an obstacle to correct workmanship from 
the dragging motion of the platform, and on the other, 
by the unequal subdivision of the weight of the glass, 
which should be nearly balanced. The narrow plane, al- 
ready noticed, being perfectly adjusted for all the seg- 
ments so as to bed them quite level, the circular iron belt 
on which the ring should be ground, is placed on its plat- 
form, in the manner represented in the figure. It should 
be as truly levelled as possible, otherwise all the subse- • 
quent operations will be deranged by it. This iron belt 
is heated by mear>^ ^ ^ -^9+111 o^ vans ; and the degree qt 
heat may ^^-^rXed of by ^-' ebullif- ^ 
of dro- I practif ^y judged J ^, g, « 

ar^s of water let fall on .t. ^ ^^^^ ^,,^4 w.* 
, Jo at the sa^e U.e p W ^ ^^^^^ ,,,. e^ 

•earn, and are &'^''^^^l^^,^ the time recimred for 
We. The difference h tw^en ,^^^ ^^^^ ^^, ,, 

t two operations ^^^^^tW^g or bedding a^an- 

glass -g--t;:;:fXct^g side of ^^^^^^Z 
titv of cement on tue r between the glass » 

I fill UP the angular space ^^^ ^eg. 



xaent m 

* Tbe vertical co-oxtoates ^^^ 

^WofA the outer arr^ot 
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B performed on & plane surface, in order that 
part of the mastic may be precisely on a level 

plane already ground on the outer arria of the re- 
flecting side. After hcing sure that the heat is equally 
spread over every part of the circular iron belt, the seg- 
ment is arranged on it ; and the workman must, at this 
juncture, exert all his skill in placing the parts of the seg- 
ment in a position nearly concentric with the belt, or in 
a truly circular form, making due allowance, however, 
for the inequalities existing at various parts of the 
rough material, and at the same time taking care that 
there should he an interval of at least two millimetres 
(or about iVth inch) between the ends of each of the two 
adjacent segments. Without this interval the heat 
evolved during the poliahing would either dilate the 
glass so much as to uause the ends of the segments to 
fly into splinters, or make it needful to remove the zone 
before this should take j)lafg, ife-jjjg^yjfcable conaequence 
gj5rtJf*&icE"wlX.u]^ is the fracture of the piecSsi' Those in- 
tervals betweeo the segments are filled with 
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•al, the consequence is obvious. Having provided 
Q excess of material in every direction, the seg- 

must consequently be larger than it will be when 
Led ; and the surfaces therefore cannot be true and 
ct, except they be ground throughout their entire 
ental section, from their centres of curvature, in 
3nce to some given apex of the generating triangle. 

if the reflecting side were finished first, it might 
Que to possess this excess of size after being 
ed, and would, therefore, afford no accurate start- 
)oint for the grinding of the other surfaces ; it 
I also present no surface or narrow plane for rest- 
irmly on the iron belt, but would then depend 
y on its own finished plane, which, being curved 

Fig, 74. 



jj^m_ " » II " > \\ 
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and considerably inclined, would not give a solid kw- 
ing for the glass. The other mode of commencing with 
the two refracting sides, on the contrary, gives a solid 
hearing on the narrow plane already ground on the re- 
flecting side at A ; and after those surfaces have leen 
ground, and the segments inverted (as shewn in fig. lij, 
the outer edge of this narrow plane at the arrig A, 
which has been fully defined by the intersection of tto 
finished surface AC just ground, and also the apex 11 
C, which has been determined by the intersection rf 
AC and BC, combine to fi.x an accurate starting point 
for the rubber, in grinding the reflecting surfsce 
AH. 

Dressing o§ the rough part of the ring is the first 
step. This is generally done by means of fixed ruV 
bers, the adjustment of which is more easily regulated 
than that of the moveable beam or radius of the arc, 
which is used to give the exact curvature of the surfwo- 
Thoae fised rubbers arc 150 millimetres (nearly 
inches) wide, by 200 millimetres (nearly 8 inches) 
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of the circle, which allow of a change in the direction 
of the planes, as occasion may require. 

Instead of the siliceous sand formerly used, the powder 
of pounded freestone is employed, as it is found to wear 
the tools less, and to form a better preparation for the sub- 
sequent grinding operations. It is easy to conceive that 
the action of the fixed rubbers necessarily produces ruts 
or inequalities in the circular direction. The operation 
of rough dressing, therefore, is not finished until, when 
those first rubbers are removed, the surfaces of the seg- 
ments have been subject, for the required time, to the 
action of moveable rubbers, attached to arms working as 
radii of curvature, in a plane at right angles to the hori- 
zontal movement of the lathe, which carries the zones. 

The emery grinding is the second step. The form of 
the segment should be nearly perfect, after the rough 
grinding is finished. The lathe and the zone are then 
subjected to an extremely careful washing. Every place 
where the stone-powder might adhere is dusted. The 
radius of curvature is verified afresh, agreeably to the 
co-ordinates in Tables IV., V., and VI. ; and emery is 
used instead of powdered stone ; beginning with that 
called No. 1, which is drawn after suspension in water 
for one minute. Brushes are used for spreading the 
emery on the surface of the glass. The quantity ought 
always to be sufficient to prevent the direct contact of 
the cast-iron rubber with the glass. Splintering or 
scratching, which cannot be easily eflPaced, may result 
from the neglect of this precaution. 

Practice alone, and an eye duly trained by continual 
experience, can determine the point of time at whiftl» 
each kind of emery must be discontinued. The • 
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of the work depends on circurngtanooB very difficnlt to 
appreciate, such as the amount of the presenre of die 
rubbers, or the degree of accuracy with which the radim 
of curvature has been adjusted, during the rough grind- 
ing. Each kind of emerj in succession thus correcb 
the form of the zone and refines the grain of the sur- 
face of the glass ; and each change to a fresh material 
requires the same attention to cleanliness, so as to re- 
move every trace of the substance last used in grinding, 
and thus to give each successive process its full and legi- 
timate effect. The douci is tlie ffth and last kind of 
emery which precedes the polish. It is drawn off aft^ 
ten minutes' suspension in water, and is extremely fine 
Before applying it, the greatest care is necessary to in 
sure cleanliness, as a single grain of any of the preced- 
ing kinds of emery might canse scratches, which tlii 
polish cannot remove. 

Next follows the polish. The same consideratioiu 
which induce the workman most carefully to cleanse 
the lathe and everything connected with it, before em- 
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the operation of polishing, which, in the hands of un- 
skilful persons, may be so inopportunely begun as 
to make that work almost endless. Thus, the mere 
circumstance of spreading at the beginning too thick 
layers of rouge, or using unsuitable kinds of carpet, 
would cut scratches in the glass, and thus perhaps 
make it necessary to return to the use of the emery 
called douci. Sometimes, also, if the carpets be not 
washed at the very time of using them, scratches are 
formed by the dust which they may contain. This 
shews, that the use of rouge should be rather sparing 
than otherwise, at the commencement of the polish ; 
and that the carpet-cloths should be brushed and washed, 
as M. Letourneau says " twice rather than once.^^ In 
all cases, the quality of the carpet forms an important 
element in the success of the working. 

When the poliBh is finished, the ring is detached from 
the circular belt, simply by the tap of a hammer, on the 
inner edge of the circle. The division of the zones 
(which are quarters of the circle) into eighths, is done 
by means of a sawing machine consisting of a flat cop- 
per-wheel, one-half millimetre (^V inch) in thickness, 
attached to an arm with a counterpoise. This wheel 
descends and cuts the zone by means of emery, which 
is continually applied to it ; the direction of the cut is 
radial. The two halves of the zone are detached from 
each other, as soon as their weight exceeds the resist- 
ance of the part which remains to be sawn. 

Lastly comes the adjustment of the prism3 in the 
frames, an operation which is not without risk. Much 
care is required in handling the sharp arri^eea of the 
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glasn, which are very acute and delicate and at tte 
aame time lie in a curved directioD, which makes them 
liable to be splintered in the hands of unskilful persons, 

The plane vertical surfaces of the annular lenses, and 
the central band and rings of the dioptric belts of fised 
lights, are ground by means of vertical rubbers with i 
reciprocating movement ; and all the plane surfaces art 
executed, by hand on a flat table. 

The cement for fixing the glass on the lathe is com- 
posed of 8 parts Swedish pitch, and 1 part of wood 
ashes. The whole is heated in an iron pot until fnllj 
liquified and thoroughly mixed. The cement is used 
almost in a state of ebullition, so that it cannot be 
handled without the precaution of continually dipping 
the hands in cold water. 

The cement used for the adjustment of the pieces of 
glass which touch each other consist of 12 parts whiM 
lead, 1 part minium or red lead, and 5 parts boiled lint 
seed oil. The whole is pounded on an iron table bj 
s of a flat mullet, like that used 
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desiccatiye property, gives more body to the cement and 
prevents the formation of cracks. The oil is also de- 
creased in quantity, as the cement must be used in a 
more compact state. The trituration of this cement is 
performed by means of a cylindric iron roller a h, with 
a centre-spoke c d for the hand (fig 76). 

Fig. 76. 




It is essential for the production of good cement, that 
the mixture of the ingredients be complete. 

The expense of the various parts of the Dioptric ap- 
paratus is as follows : Great lens of first order, £58 
(8 of which are required) ; pyramidal lens and mirror, 
£14, 12s. (8 of which are required) ; catadioptric cupola, 
for 360° of horizon, £480; catadioptric rings below 
lenses, £360 ; panel of dioptric belt for fixed lights of 
first order, £56 (of which 8 are required for the whole 
circle) ; apparatus of fourth order, for a fixed light, for 
whole horizon, £128; apparatus of sixth order, for whole 
horizon, £44. The expense of the mechanical lamp of 
the first order with four wicks (with framed tripod and 
adjusting screws, as made for the Scotch lighthouses), 
is £30. 

I next proceed to consider what mode should be fol- 
lowed in testing the accuracy of the zones. For this 
purpose, various expedients suggested themselves, such 
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as the application of gauges in the form of a radiuB, 
having at oue end a plate with a triangular space cut 
through it, equal and similar to the cross section of the 
zone. The horizontal motion of this arm would, o! 
course, detect the inaccuracies of the successive sections 
of the inclosed zone. The application of such a gauge, 
however, seemed difRcult, and in order to test the form 
of the Eones, I satisfied myself with using callipers 
(simitar to the sliding rules used by shoemakers) fcr 
measuring the length of the sides of the zone, and » 
goniometer for the angles, which is shewn in the figan 
(fig. 77), in which ABC represents the prism, with one 



Fig. 77. 
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Plate VIII.), by measuring the final inaccuracy in the 
path of the rays emergent from them. I have success- 
fully used the following mode. Having mounted the 
frames containing the zones on a carriage revolving round 
a small flame placed truly in the common focus, I care- 
fully marked with a piece of soap the centre of the emer- 
gent surface AC of each zone (fig. 68, p. 67) ; and having 
attached to a vertical rod of metal a telescope, provided 
with a spirit-level and cross-hairs (for cutting the centre 
of the image of the flame reflected through the zone) in 
such a maimer as to be capable of sliding on the rod, I 
observed the cutting of the centre of the flame by the 
cross-hairs. In the case of any- aberration from a nor- 
mal emergence of the central ray, I had thus the means 
of at once determining its amoxmt and direction. The 
telescope was moved up or down, and its horizontal incli- 
nation was varied until the axis of the instrument co- 
incided with the direction of the ray emergent from the 
centre of each zone, which was made to circulate round 
the flame, the observer noting any change in the posi- 
tion of the reflected image of the flame, and causing an 
attendant to mark the zones in which the change oc- 
curred, that they might again be subjected to separate 
examination of the same kind, by adjusting the tele- 
scope to the error of each. The inclination of the tele- 
scope, and the consequent aberration of the ray, was then 
measured by a graduated arc, with an adjusting spirit- 
level, moved by a rack and pinion, which were attached 
to the telescope. By this method I have succeeded in 
detecting the inaccurate position of some of the zones 
in the frame ; and the error has been reduced by care- 
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fii]]y resetting them, so as to diminish considerably tte 
aberration of a great proportion of the emergent raye. 
Another test, however, remained to be applied to the 
zones, when finally arranged in their places on the 
frame ; and the mode which I found most convenient in 
practice was simply to measure the omplementg of tie 
vertical inclination (given in Table III., page 70) of 
each surface of the zone, and more especially that of 
the reflecting surface, by means of the instruments 

Fig. 78. 
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ia zone of the upper series; and the second (No. 79) 
shews the position of the instrument when applied to the 
reflecting side AB of a zone of the under series. In 
those figures, L is a spirit-level ; R, a graduated limb 
for reading the angular deviation from the true incli- 
nation of the tangents to each surface; and SS are 
studs which rest on the convex surfaces AB and BC of 
the zones, so as to make the ruler parallel to the tan- 
gents of those sides. I have only to add, that I have 
restricted the error in the position of the reflecting 
side of the zones to 50' as an extreme limit; and I 
have invariably endeavoured, in altering the position of 
the zone in the frame, to throw any error on the side 
of safety, by causing the rays to dip below the horizon, 
rather than to rise above it.* 

* In connection with the use of the clinometer, I determined 
the inclinations of the tangents or chords of the three curve sur- 

Fig. 80. 
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The mode of framing the greater zones is nearlj the 
same as that used for the Small Harbour Light app&- 
ratuB of the fourth order. The chief difference c 
sists in the diagonal framing, which I adopted for sup- 
porting the cupola of 13 zones, which, from its great 
weight, could not be safely made to rest on the dioptrii,' 
belt below. It is shewn in Platca VII. and VIII., and 
accords with the mode of jointing the refractors already 
described. This system has now been rendered still mon 
complete by the adoption of lanterns composed of dia- 
gonal framework, afterwa.rds described and shewn at 
Plat« X. 

We have next to consider the great Lamp, to tk 
proper distribution of whose light, the whole of t! 
paratus, above described, is applied. Fresnel i 
diately perceived the necessity of combining with the 
dioptric instruments which he had invented, a buruflr 
capable of producing a large volume of flame ; and the 
rapidity with which he matured his notions on this snb- 
ject and at once produced an instrument admirably 
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gentleman, With great candour, gives the whole credit 
to his deceased friend, in a notice regarding light- 
houses, which appeared in the Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes of 1831. The lamp has four concentric 
burners, which are defended from the action of the ex- 
cessive heat produced by their united flames, by means 
of a superabundant supply of oil, which is thrown up 
from a cistern below by a clockwork movement and 
constantly overflows the wicks, as in the mechanical 
lamp of Carcel. A very tall chimney is found to be 
necessary, in order to supply fresh currents of air to 
each wick with sufficient rapidity to support the com- 
bustion. The carbonisation of the wicks, however, is 
by no means so rapid as might be expected ; and it is 
even found that after they have suffered a good deal, 
the flame is not sensibly diminished, as the great heat 
evolved from the mass of flame, promotes the rising of 
the oil in the cotton. I have seen the large lamp at 
the Tour de Corduan bum for seven hours without being 
snuffed or even having the wicks raised ; and, in the 
Scotch Lighthouses, it often, with Colza oil, maintains, 
untouched, a full flame for no less a period than seven- 
teen hours. 

The annexed diagrams will give a perfect idea of the 
nature of the concentric burner. The first (fig. 81) 
shews a plan of a burner of four concentric wicks. The 
intervals which separate the wicks from each other and 
allow the currents of air to p^ss, diminish a little in 
width as they recede from the centre. The next (fig. 82) 
shews a section of this burner. C, C, C^, C"^ are the 
rack-handles for raising or depressing each wick ; AB 
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is the boiizontal duct vhiob leads the oil to the tm 

Pig. 81. 
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Fig. 83. 




a clamping screw, which keeps at its proper level the 
gallery R, R, which carries the chimney. The next 
figure (No. 83) shews the burner with the glass chimney 
and damper. E is the glass-chimney ; 
F is a sheet-iron cylinder, which serves 
to give it a greater length, and has a 
small damper D, capable of being 
turned by a handle for regulating the 
currents of air; and B is the pipe which 
supplies the oil to the wicks. The only 
risk in using this lamp arises from the 
liability to occasional derangement of 
the leathern valves that force the oil by 
means of clockwork ; and several of the 
lights on the French coast, and more 
especially the Corduan, have been ex- 
tinguished by the failure of the lamp 
for a few minutes, an accident which 
has never happened, and scarcely can 
occur with the fountain lamps which 
illuminate reflectors. To prevent the occurrence of 
such accidents, and to render their consequences less 
serious, various precautions have been resorted to. 
Amongst others, an alarum is attached to the lamp, con- 
sisting of a small cup pierced in the bottom, which re- 
ceives part of the overflowing oil from the wicks, and is 
capable, when full, of balancing a weight placed at the 
opposite end of a lever. The moment the machinery 
stops, the cup ceases to receive the supply of oil, and, 
the remainder running out at the bottom, the equili- 
brium of the lever is destroyed, so that it falls and dis- 
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engages a spriug whicli rings a bell sufficiently lond to 

waken the keeper should he chance to be asleep. It 
may justly be questioned whether this alarum would not 
prove a temptation to the keepers to relax in their 
watchfulness and fall asleep ; and 1 have, in all the 
lamps of the dioptric lights on the Scotch coast, adopttd 
the converse mode of caasing the bell to cease when the 
clockwork stops. There is another precaution of more 
importance, which consists of having always at hand in 
the Ught-room a spare lamp, trimmed and adjusted tfl 
the height for the focus, which may be substituted for 
the other in case of accident. It ought to be noticeii. 
however, that it takes about twenty minutes from lie 
time of applying the light to the wicks to bring the 
flame to its full strength, which, in order to produce its 
best effect, should stand at the height of nearly four 
inches (lO'^"'). The inconveniences attending the great 
lamp have led to several attempts to improve it ; and, 
it others, M. Delaveleye has proposed to substitate 
a pump having a metallic piston, in place of the leatht 
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only necessary to unscrew and remove its burner, and 
put the reserve-lamp in its place. The height of this 
lamp is so arranged, that its flame is in the focus of the 
lenses, when the lamp is placed on the ring which sup- 
ports the burner of the mechanical lamp; and as its 
flame, though not very brilliant, has a considerable 
volume, it answers the purpose of maintaining the light 
in a tolerably eflBcient state for a short time, until 
the light-keepers have time to repair the valves of the 
mechanical lamp. Only three occasions for the use of 
this reserve-lamp have yet occurred. 

The most advantageous heights for the flames in 
dioptric lights are as follow ; — 

Inches. 
1st Order, . 10 to 11 centimetres = 3-94 to 4*33 

2d Order, . 8 to 9 =315 to 354 

3d Order, . 7 to 8 =2*76 to 3-15 

Those heights of flame, however, can be obtained only 
by a careful adjustment of the heights of the wicks and 
the relative levels of the shoulder of the glass-chimney 
and the burner, together with a due proportion for the 
area of the opening of the iron-damper which surmounts 
it. The wicks must be gradually raised during the first 
hours of burning to the level of 7 millimetres (0*27 inch) 
above the burner, a height which they may only very 
rarely and but slightly exceed. By raising the shoulder 
of the glass-chimney, the volume of the flame is in- 
creased; but, after a certain height is exceeded, the 
flame, on the other hand, becomes reddish and its 
brilliancy is diminished. The height of the flame is 

E 
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decreased, and it becomes whiter by lowering the duoi' 
ney. The chimney is lowered or raised by Mmplj 
turning to the right or to the left the cylindric gkM- 
holder in which it rests. In regulating the flame, loif- 
ever, recourse is most frequently had to the oee of the 
damper, by enlarging the opening of which the flame 
falls and becomes whiter and purer ; while by diminish- 
ing its aperture, the contrary effect is produced. The 
area of the opening depends on the inclination of ■ 
circular disc capable of turning, vertically through i 
quadrant, on a slender axle of wire, which is commanded 
by the light-keeper by means of a fine cord which hangs 
from it to the table below. When the disc (see fig. 83, 
p. 95) is in a horizontal plane the chimney is shut ; whai 
in a vertical plane, it is open ; and each intermediate 
inclination increase^ or decreases the aperture, 

I need scarcely add, that in order to produce the pro- 
per effect of a system of lenses or refractors, the verticil 
axis of the flame should coincide with their 

; and it is further necessary, in order to brine the 
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apex, the place for the centre of the burner. The 
lamp is then raised or lowered as required by means 
of four adjusting screws at the bottom of its pedestal ; 
and the top of the burner is made horizontal by a 
spirit-level, the most convenient form of which is that 
of the spherical segment, which acts in every azimuth. 
Its application to this purpose is due, I believe, to M. 
Letoumeau, the successor of M. Francois in the construc- 
tion of dioptric apparatus at Paris. This level is shewn 
in the annexed figure (fig. 84), in which a & is the brass 
frame containing the level, and j,. g 

the air-bubble ; and e shews circles of 
equal altitudes engraved on the glass. 
After the first application of this level, 
the adjustment of the burner as to its 
central position is carefully repeated 
by means of a centre-gauge (shewn at 
fig. 89, p. 106), which is applied to the vertex of each lens, 
or to many points on the internal surface of the refrac- 
tors ; and being found correct, the level is again applied 
to the top of the burner, to detect any deviation from 
horizontality that may have occurred during the pro- 
cess of adjusting it to the axis. 

The lamp is subject to derangement, chiefly from the 
stifiiiess of the clack-valves for want of regular clean- 
ing, from bursting of the leathern valves of the oil-box, 
stifiiiess of the regulator, or the wearing of the bevelled 
gearing which gives motion to the connecting-rod that 
works the valves of the oil-pumps. 

The pumps of the lamp should raise, in a given time. 
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four times the quantity of oil actually consnmed in 
maiDtaining the flame during that time. Their hourly 
produce should be, 

Lb- aTtnrdapois- 
For the lamp with four wicks, . . . 6-615 

three wicki, . . 4-410 

two wicks, . . . 1-675 

This surplus of (Acee times what is burned is necessarj ; 
to prevent the wick from being carbonised too quickly ; 
and it has been found quite sufficient for that pur- ' 
poae. The discharge from the pumps is, of course, re- I 
gulated by changea in the angle of the fans of the re- i 
gulator, or in the amount of the moving weight. j 

In preparing the leathern valves of the pump-box or 
chamber, shewn in Plate IX,, care must be taken that 
they be neither too flaccid from largeness, nor too 
tense from smallness ; and also that, after being fitted, 
they draw no air. To remove the old valves and replace 
them by fresh ones, is a very simple process, more espe- 
cially when a proper die or mould is used, which at ouoe . 
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but for the lower zones, it was necessary, owing to their 
arrangement, for the sake of convenience, in a cjlin- 
dric form, to adopt a separate focus for each sone, 
receding from the adjacent one, in the direction of the 
centre of gravity of that part of the flame which would 
light each zone. In this manner (fig. 85) the foci of 

Fig. 8G. 




^^/ 



the zones move upwards from a to / in proportioii to 
the depression of the zones a, 6, c, d, e, /, ao that the 
line joining each zone and its focus, must revolve as 
a radma vector round some point between them. The 
details of this rarangement are shewn in Plate VIII. ; 
and are also ^ven in the Tables of the Catadioptrie 
Zones. 
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In the arc next the land, in fixed lights, a great Ion 
of light ensues from the escape of the raja nselesslj is 
that direction. So far back as 1834, I swggestecl thi 
placing a segment of a spherical mirror, with its ccDtct 
of curvature coincident with Y the focua of the sjatem. 
BO that the luminous pyramid M1''M, of which the mirror 
MM forms the base, might be thrown "back through the 
focal point and finally refracted into such a direction « 
to contribute to the effect of the lens QA q in seaward 
and opposite arc. In the diagram (fig. 86), r r indicaM 
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tance of the lenses, between which and the focus, the 
reflecting segment must be placed ; but in fixed lights, 
the lantern is the limit of radius, so that a focal length 
of five feet ten inches may be obtained. M. Fran9ois 
ground some beautiful mirrors of three feet radius, 
which were afterwards silvered by his successor, M. 
Letoumeau, by some process similar to that patented 
by Mr Drayton of London, by depositing a thin film of 
silver from a spirituous solution of the nitrate ;* and 
that gentleman has successfully completed the construc- 
tion of reflecting spherical segments 1200°^°^- square 
(about 16 superficial feet), to a radius of 1770™™- (5 feet 
10 inches), which subtend a vertical arc of about 40**. 

The arrangements of the dioptric apparatus in the 
lightroom will be more fully understood by referring to 
the Plates. 

Plate V. shews an elevation of a revolving dioptric 
apparatus of the first order ; F is the focal point, in 
which the flame is placed ; L, L great annular lenses, 
forming by their union an octagonal prism, with the 
lamp in its axis, and projecting, in horizontal beams, 
the light which they receive from the focus ; L' U, the 
upper lenses, forming by their union a frustum of an 
octagonal pyramid of 50° of inclination, and having 
their foci coinciding in the point F, They parallelise 
the rays of light which pass over the lenses. M, M are 



* See notice of a similar process practised about the year 1750 
by Mr Rogers of London, ante, p. 2, Part II. 
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plane mirrors, placed above the pyramidal lerkses L'L', 
and HO inclined as to project the beams reflected from 
them in planes parallel to the horizon ; Z, Z are the 
lower zones, first used at Skerryvore, in the room of 
the curved mirrors which were used at Corduan. Tlie 
lower part of Plate V. shews the moveable framework 
which carries the lenses and mirrors, and the rollers on 
which it circulates, with the clockwork which gives mo- 
tion to the whole. 

Plate VII. shews a section of a fixed dioptric light of 
the first order. F is the focal point in which the flame 
is placed ; R, R cylindric refractors, forming by their 
union a prism of thirty-two sides, or a true cylinder, 
with the lamp in its axis, and producing a zone of light 
of eijual intensity in every point of the horizon ; ABC 
and A' B' C shew the upper and lower zones which sup- 
ply the place of the mirrors shewn at M, M, in Plate 
VI. ; whUe DKF shews the cylindric belt as lately im- 
proved, with the diagonal joints M, N, C ; and X, X, 
['eaeut the diagonal supports for the cupola ABC, 
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For the purpose of arranging the various parts of th« 
dioptric apparatus in their proper positions, three gauges 
are employed. The first (fig. 87) is for ascertaining that 




the lenses Z, Z, are inclined to each other at the proper 
horizontal angle, so that their axes shall meet with the 
proper inclination in F the focus. This is done bj 
means of two arms, whose projecting^ points r, r, r, r 
touch the backs of the lenses, while the graduated arc 
c indicates the inclination of Z, Z, to Z, Z, or the comple- 
ment of that inclination at F. 

Again, for ascertaining the verticality of the main 
lenses, or for setting the subsidiary lenses or mirrors 
shewn in Plate V., at the required angle of inclination, 
recourse is had to a clinometer (fig. 88) touching the 
back of the lens LL by means of studs at A, A, while 

the spirit-level S indicates, on the graduated limb, the 

e2 
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amount of deviation from the vertical pouitioo of the 
inBtrument, whether accidental or intcDtiouaJ. 




Jjastl}r, to test the true position of the lamp itself 
with reference to the lenses thus properly arranged, « 
apply a radius or trainer (fig. 89) which fits into dii 
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centre burner at F, while its point A touches the centres 
of the lenses Z, I, At B is a graduated slide, which ad- 
mits of the trainer being lengthened or shortened to suit 
various focal distances ; and the spirit-level at c at once 
corrects any error in the length of the trainer arising 
from depression or elevation, and also serves to indicate 
the proper level for the burner which is noticed at page 
98, in speaking of the lamp. The dotted line F c' B' A' 
shews the position of the trainer in reference to an ad- 
jacent lens. 

The elegant apparatus invented by Augustin Fresnel 
for harbour lights, on the same principle as that just 
described for sea-lights, is shewn (fig. 90, next page). It 
consists of thirteen rings of glass of various diameters 
arranged one above another, in an oval form. The five 
middle rings have an interior diameter of 11*81 inches 
(30«™-) and, like those of the larger apparatus, refract 
equally over the horizontal plane of the focus, the light 
which they receive from it. The other rings or prisms, 
of which five are called upper and three lower, are 
ground and set in such a manner, that they project all 
the light derived from the focus, in a direction parallel 
to the other rays, by means of total reflection. 

-The arrangements of this lapparatus, which is distin- 
guished by the addition of external refractors arranged 
vertically, will be more fully understood by a reference 
to fig. 90, which shews its section and plan. F is the 
focal point in which the flame is placed ; r, r cylindric 
refractors, forming, by their Wiiio^, a cylinder with a 
lamp in its axis, aoid produciug a ;2one of light of equal 
inteiLsity all round ibhe horizon ; Aud a?, x are catodioptiic 
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priematic rings acting b; total reflection, and ^ving ost 

Fig. 90. 




zones of light of equal intensity at every point of tihe 
horizon. The dotted lines shew the course traversed by 
the rajs of light vrhich proceed from the lamp, and are 
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every side; and it has in that case been found most con- 
venient to employ the hydrostatic lamp of Thilorier, 
in which a balance of sulphate of zinc in solution is 
employed to force the supply of oil to the wicks from 
the cistern below the flame. 

An instrument difi^ering from this small apparatus 
only in size has lately been introduced into the light- 
houses in France, and has also been adopted in Scot- 
land for lights in narrow seas. It has the same number 
of rings of glass as the small apparatus, and of the same 
proportional dimensions. Its internal diameter, how- 
ever, is 500 millimetres (about 19j inches). The fol- 
lowing Table gives the elements of the eight prismatic 
zones (above and below the belt), 'with the co-ordinates 
to their centres of curvature, measured from the arris A 
of the outer or emergent surfaces, in whatever position 
the zone may lie on the lathe. The dimensions are in 
millimetres ; but may be easily converted into imperial 
inches, in the manner described in the Note, p. 76. 
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The effect of an annular lens, in combination with the 
great lamp, may be estimated at moderate distances to 
be nearly equal to that of between 3000 and 4000 Ar- 
gand flames of about an inch diameter ; that of a cylin- 
dric refractor at about 250 ; and that of a curved mirror 
may perhaps on an average be assumed at about 10 Ar- 
gand flames. 

The dioptric lights used in France are divided into 
81^ orders, in relation to their power and range ; but 
in regard to their characteristic appearances, this divi- 
sion does not apply, as, in each of the orders, lights of 
identically the same character may be found, difl^ering 
only in the distance at which they can be seen, and in 
the expense of their maintenance. The six orders may 
be briefly described as follows : — 

let. Lights of the first order having an interior radius 
or focal distance of 36*22 inches (92<5™-), and lighted by 
a lamp of four concentric wicks, consuming 570 gallons 
of oil per annum. 

2d, Lights of the second order having an interior ra- 
dius of 27-55 inches (70<^™-), lighted by a lamp of three 
concentric wicks, consuming 384 gallons of oil per annum. 

3d, Lights of the third order, lighted by a lamp of two 
concentric wicks, consuming 183 gallons of oil per an- 
num, and having a focal distance of 19*68 inches (50«™-) 

4:th, Lights of the fourth order, or harbour-lights, 
kaving an internal radius of 9*84 inches (26*™-), and a 
lamp of two concentric wicks, consuming about 130 gal- 
ions of oil per annum. 

5th, Lights of the fifth order, having a focal distance 
of 7-28 inches <185«=»-) ; and 
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6(ft, Lights of the sixth order, having an internal 
radius of 5'J inches (15""-), and lighted by a lamp of 
one wick, or Argand burner, consuming 48 gallons of 
oil per annum. The more minute subdivisionB of ordorj 
I consider to be unnecessary. 

Those orders are not intended as distinctions; but are 
characteristic of the power and range of lights, whick 
render them suitable for different localities on the coast, 
according to the distance at which they can be seen. 
This division, therefore, ia analogous to that which se- 
parates our lights into aea-lightg, secondary ligktSy and 
harbour-lights, terms which are used to designate the 
power and position, and not the appearance, of the lighti 
to which they are applied. 

Each of the above orders ia susceptible of certain com- 
binations, which produce various appearances, and con- 
stitute the distinctions used for dioptric lights ; but the 
following are those which have been actually employed 
as the most useful in practice : — 

The first order contains, 1st, Lights producing, once 
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minute ; and fixed lights varied by flashes once in every 
four minutes, an efiect which, as already noticed, is 
produced by the revolution of exterior cylindric pieces. 

The third order contains common fixed lights, and 
fixed lights varied by flashes once in every four minutes. 

The fourth order contains simple fixed lights, and 
fixed lights varied by flashes once in three minutes. 

The fifth order has fixed lights varied by flashes 
once in every three minutes, and fixed lights of the com- 
mon kind. It has been thought necessary to change 
the term " fixed lights varied by flashes," for " fixed 
light with short eclipses,^' because it has been found 
that, at certain distances, a momentary eclipse precedes 
the flash. The sixth order has only fixed lights. 

These distinctions depend upon the periods of revolu- 
tion, rather than upon the characteristic appearance 
of the light; and therefore seem less calculated to strike 
the eye of a seaman, than those employed on the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. In conformity with this 
system, and in consideration of the great loss of light 
which results from the application of coloured media, 
distinctions based upon colour have been generally dis- 
carded in the French lights. 

The distinctions are, in fact, only four in number, 
dz. : Fixed ; Fixed, varied by flashes ;* Revolving, with 
lashes once a minute ; and Revolving, with flashes every 
lalf-minute. To those might be added. Revolving, with 



* The ** Feu fixe, vari^ par des delate," or " Feu fixe, k courtes 
iclipees," of Fresnel. 
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bright periods once in two minutee, and perhaps Flael^r 
ing once in five seconds (as introduced by me at the 
Little Ross, but I cannot say with such complete auccea 
as would induce me to recommend its general adoption"). 
My own experience would also lead me to reject the dia- 
tinetion called " Fixed, varied by flashes," which I do 
not consider as possessing a marked or efficient cha- 
racter. 

Having thus fully described the nature of the catop- 
tric and dioptric modes of illuminating lighthouBes, 1 
shall conclude with a comparative view of the merita of 
both systems, deduced from the experiment made ai 
GuUan-hill during the winters of 1832 and 1833, under 
the inspection of the Commissioners of Northern Light* 
The chief practical result of those trials was, that the lighl 
of one of the great annular lenses used in the revolving 
lights of the first order, was equal to the united effect of 
eight of the large reflectors employed in the revolring 
lights on the Scotth coast. It may be said, however, thai 
the dia-catoptric* combination of pyramidal lenses anJ 
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Tery indirect manner, to render the light visible to the 
mariner at a greater distance. M. Fresnel found, that 
from the smaller divergence of the lens, the eclipses were 
too long and the bright periods of the revolution too 
short ; and he therefore determined to adopt the hori- 
zontal deviation of T for the upper lenses, with a view 
to remedy this defect. Assuming, therefore, that it were 
required to increase the number of reflectors in a re- 
Tolving light of three sides, so as to render it equal in 
power to a dioptric revolving light of the first order, it 
would be necessary to place eight reflectors on each face, 
80 that the greatest number of reflectors required for 
this purpose may be taken at twenty-four. M. Fresnel 
has stated the expenditure of oil in the lamp of four 
tsoncentric wicks at 750 grammes of colza oil per hour ; 
and it is found by experience at the Isle of May and 
Inchkeith, that the quantity of spermaceti oil consumed 
by the great lamp, is equal to that burned by from four- 
teen to sixteen of the Argand lamps used in the Scotch 
lights. It therefore follows, that, by dioptric means, the 
consumption of oil necessary for between fourteen and 
sixteen reflectors, will produce a light as powerful as 
that which would require the oil of twenty-four reflectors 
in the catoptric system of Scotland ; and, consequently, 
that there is an excess of oil equal to that consumed by 
ten reflectors, or 400 gallons in the year, against the 
Scotch system. But in order fully to compare the 
economy of producing two revolving lights of equal 
power by those two methods, it will be necessary to take 
into the calculation the interest of the first outlay in 
establishing them. 
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The expense of fitting up a revolvmg light witb 
twenty-four reflectors, ranged on three faces, may bt 
estimated at £1298, and the annual maintenance, in- 
cluding the interest of the first cost of the apparatna, 
may be calculated at £418, Ss. 4d, The fitting up are- 
Tolving tight with eight lenses and the dia-catoptrii 
accessory apparatus, may be estimated at £1459, Mid 
the annual maintenance at £354, 10s, 4d. It therefore 
follows, that to establish and afterwards maintain i 
catoptric light of the kind called revohnng white, withi 
frame of three faces, each e([ual in power to a face of tlie 
dioptric light of Corduan, an annual outlay of £i(iS, Hi 
more would be required for the reflecting light than fur 
the lens light ; while for a light of the kind called 
volmng red and white, whose frame has four faces, si 
least thirty-sis reflectors would be required in ordei 
make the light even approach an equality to that ot 
Corduan ; and the catoptric light would in that oasi 
cost £225 more than the dioptric light, 
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(or units) of the horizon illuminated with the full power 
of 400 Argand flames, and consequently an aggregate 
effect of 12,400 flames as the result of burning the oil 
required for seven reflectors. Hence, the effect of burn- 
ing the same quantity of oil in revolving lights on either 

system, will be represented respectively by — 12,400= 

28,343 for the catoptric, contrasted with 102,400 for 
the dioptric light ; or, in other words, revolving lights 
on the dioptric principle, use the oil more economically 
than those on the catoptric plan, nearly in the ratio of 
3-6 to 1. 

Let us now speak of fixed lights, to which the dioptric 
method is peculiarly well adapted. The effect produced 
by the consumption of a gallon of oil in a fixed light, 
with twenty-six reflectors, which is the smallest number 
that can be properly employed, may be estimated as 
follows : — The mean effect of the light spread over the 
horizontal sector, subtended by one reflector, as deduced 
from measurements made at each horizontal degree, by 
the method of shadows, is equal to 174 unassisted Ar- 
gand burners. If, then, this quantity be multiplied by 
360 degrees, we shall obtain an aggregate effect of 
62,640, which, divided by 1040 (the number of gallons 
burned during a year in twenty-sio) reflectors), would 
give 60 Argand flames for the effect of the light main- 
tained throughout the year by the combustion of a gallon 
of oil. On the other hand, the power of a catadioptric 
light of the first order, like that lately established at 
Girdleness, may be estimated thus : — The mean effect 
of the light produced by the joint effect of both the diop- 
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trie and catadioptric parts of a, fixed light apparat^l^ 
may be valued at 450 Argand flames, which, multiplied 
by 360 degrees, gives aD aggregate of 162,000 ; and U 
this quantity be divided hy 570 (the number of gallom 
burned by the great flame in a year), we shall have about 
284 ^Vrgand flames for the effect of the light produced 
by the combustion of a gallon of oil. It would thni 
appear that in fixed lights, the French apparatus, u 
lately improved, produces, as the average effect of the 
combustion of the same quantity of oil over the whok 
horizon, upwards of four times the amount of light tbtt 
is obtained by the catoptric mode. 

But the great superiority of the dioptric methoJ 
chiefly rests upon its perfect fulfilment of an importsat 
condition required in a fixed light, by distributing th* 
raya equally in every point of the horizon. In the 
event of the whole horizon not requiring to be illumi- 
oated, the dioptric light would lose a part of its supe- 
riority in economy, and when half the horizon only ii 
lighted, it would be more expensive than thi 
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•eflectors would form the bases, instead of passing off 
iselessly to the land, would thus be thrown back through 
ihe focal point, and finally refracted, so as to increase 
ilie effect of the light seaward, by nearly one-third of 
Sie light which would otherwise be lost. 
. The expense of establishing a fixed light composed of 
twenty-six reflectors, may be estimated at £950, and 
Us annual maintenance, including interest on the first 
dost of the apparatus, may be reckoned at £425, 10s. : 
laid the expense of fitting up a fixed light on the diop- 
tric principle with catadioptric zones is £1511, while its 
annual maintenance may be taken at £285, 6s. 4d. It 
tiiiis appears that the annual expenditure of the dioptric 
fixed light is £140, 3s. 8d. less than that of a fixed light 
composed of twenty-six reflectors ; while the a^verage 
effect, equally diffused over the horizon, is four times 
||;reater. 

The comparative views already given of the catoptric 
and dioptric modes of illuminating lighthouses, demon- 
strate that the latter produces more powerful lights by 
the combustion of the same quantity of oil ; while it is 
obvious that the catoptric system insures a more certain 
exhibition of the light, from the fountain-lamps being 
ks8 liable to derangement than the mechanical lamps 



the inscribed circle of the octagon bounded by the lenses, so that 
tiiey may ciiculate freely round the backs of the mirrors. The 
ihortness of the radius of the reflecting surface would, of course, 
incarease the divergence of the beam of light refracted through 
lifae lenses, as the flame would, in this case, subtend a greater 
Uigia at ike &oe of the mirrors. 
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used in dioptric lights. The balance, therefore, of real 
ndvantagcs or disadvantages, and, consequently, the 
propriety of adopting the one or the other system, in- 
TolveB a mi.xed question, not susceptible of a very pre- 
cise solution, and leaving room for different decisions, 
according to the value which may be sot upon obtainiag 
a cheaper and better light, on the one hand, as con- 
trasted, on the other, with less certainty in its exhibi- 
tion. Experience, however, goes far to shew that, in 
praetice, the risk of extinction of the lamp in dioptm 
lights is very small. 

A few general considerations, serving briefly to reca- 
pitulate the arguments for and against the two systems, 
may not he out of place. And, first, regarding the fit- 
ness of dioptric instruments for revolving lights, it ap- 
pears from the details above given,^ 

Ist, That by placing eight reflectors on each face of t 
revolving frame, a light may he obtained as brilliant u 
that derived from the great annular lens ; and that, in 
the case of a frame of three sides, the excess of expenst 
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British mariners ; and any change of existing lights 
which would, of course, affect their appearance, must, 
therefore, involve some practical objections, which do not 
at all apply to the case of new lights. 

4:th, That the uncertainty in the management of the 
lamp renders it more difficult to maintain the revolving 
dioptric lights without risk of extinction, an accident 
which has several times occurred at Corduan and other 
lighthouses both in France and elsewhere. A more ex- 
tended experience, however, has tended to moderate any 
fears on this head. 

5th, That the extinction of one lamp in a revolving 
catoptric light is not only less probable, but leads to 
much less serious consequences than the extinction of 
the single lamp in a dioptric light ; because, in the first 
case, the evil is limited to diminishing the power of one 
face by an eighth part ; whilst, in the second, the wJiole 
horizon is totally deprived of light. The extinction 
of a lamp, therefore, in a dioptric light, leads to evils 
which may be considered very great in comparison with 
the consequences which attend the same accident in a 
catoptric light. 

In comparing the fixed dioptric, and the fixed catop- 
tric apparatus, the results may be summed up under the 
following heads : — 

1st, It is impossible, by means of any practicable 
combination of parabolo'idal reflectors, to distribute 
round the horizon a zone of light of exactly equal in- 
tensity ; while this may be easily effected by dioptric 
means, in the manner already described. In other words, 

F 



^^^f quali^es required in fize^ lights cannot 

^^Kained bj refiectors as by refractors. 

^^KM, The average ligbt produced in every 

^^fening one gallon of oil in Argand lamps, 

^^^S) is only about one-fourth of that produi 

ing the same quantity in the dioptric appamt 

annual cspenditui'e is £140, 3s. 8d. less 

dioptric light than for the catoptric light. 

3d, The characteristic appearaoce of the & 
ing light in any one azimuth would not be i 
the adoption of the dioptric method, alth< 
creased m«an power would render it visible : 
distaaco in every direction, 

4th, From the equal distribution of the i 

optric light would be observed at equal distan 

^^mint of the horizon ; an effect which cannot. 

^^Kned by any practicable combination of ] 

^^Hectors. 

^^^5th, The inconvenience b arising from the 
which attends the use of the mechanical lai 
perhaps so much felt in a fised as ii 
because the greater simplicity of the apj 
of easier access to it, in case of accident. 
6tk, Bat the extinction of a lamp in a 
leaves only one twenty-sixth part of the hoi 
the benefit of the light, and the chance of 
ing to vessels from it, may, therefore, be 
incalculably less than the danger resulting 

E*^"~^ion of tho single lamp of the diopb'ic 
ivea the whole horizon of light. 
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Ith^ There is also, in certain situations, a risk arising 
from irregularity in the distances at which the same 
fixed catoptric light can be seen in the diflFerent azi- 
muths. This defeet, of course, does not exist in the 
dioptric light. 

There can be little doubt, that the more fully the sys- 
tem of Fresnd is understood, the more certainly will it 
be preferred to the catoptric system of illuminating 
lighthouses, at least in thcf^e countries where this im- 
portant branch of administration is conducted with the 
care and solicitude which it deserves. It must not, 
however, be imagined, that there are no circumstances 
in which the catoptric system is not absolutely prefer- 
able to illumination by means of lenses. We have 
hitherto attended only to horizontal divergence and its 
effects, and this is unquestionably the more important 
view ; but the consideration of vertical divergence must 
not be altogether overlooked. Now, while it is obvious 
that vertical divergence, at least above the horizon, in- 
volves a total loss of the light which escapes uselessly 
upwards into space (in which respect the reflectors are 
much less advantageous), it is no less true, that if the 
sheet of light which reaches the most distant horizon of 
the lighthouse, however brilliant, were as tldn as the ab- 
sence of all vertical divergence would imply, it would be 
practically useless; and some measure of dispersion in the 
arc helow the horizon is therefore absolutely indispen- 
sable to constitute a really useful light. In the reflector, 
the greatest vertical divergence below the horizontal 
plane of the focus is !&" 8', and that of the lens is about 
4° 3(y. Let us consider for a moment the bearing of those 
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fife. 



facts upon the application of the two iriodes of illuming- ■ 
don to special circumstances. The powerful heam of 
light transmitted by the lens, peculiarly fits that iuBlrn- 
ment for the great sea-Iighta which are intended to warn 
the mariner of his approach to a distant coast which k 
first makoB on an over-sea voyage ; and the deficienej 
of its divergence, whether horizontal or vertical, is not 
practically felt as an inconvenience in lights of that eh- 
racter, which seldom requirS to serve the double purpoae 
of being visible at a great distance, and at the same 
time of acting as guides for danger near the shore- For 
such purposes, the lens applies the light much more ad- 
vantageously as well as more economically than the re- 
flector ; because, while the duration of its least diver- 
gent beam is nearly ec^ual to that of the reflector, it 
is eight times more powerful. A revolving system of 
eight lenses illuminates an horizontal arc of 32" with 
this bright beam. The reflector, on the other hand, 
spreads the light over a larger arc of the horizon ; and, 
while its least divergent beam is much less powerful 
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height of the lantern. It may be observed, also, that a 
lantern at the height of 150 feet, which (taking into 
account the common height of the observer's eye at 
aea) commands a range of upwards of 20 English miles, 
is sufficient for all the ordinary purposes of the naviga- 
tor, and that the intermediate space is practically easily 
illuminated, even to within a mile of the lighthouse, by 
means of a slight inclination of the subsidiary mirrors, 
oven where the light from the principal part of the ap- 
paratus passes over the seaman's head. For the purpose 
of leading lights, in narrow channels, on the other hand, 
and for the illumination of certain narrow seas, there 
can be no doubt that reflectors are much more suitable 
and convenient. In such cases, the amount of vertical 
divergence below the horizon, forms an important ele- 
ment in the question, because it is absolutely necessary 
that the mariner should keep sight of the lights even 
when he is very near them ; while there is not the same 
call for a very powerful beam which exists in the case 
of sea-lights. Yet even in narrow seas, where low 
towers, corresponding to the extent of the range of the 
light/ are adopted, but where it is, at the same time, 
needful to illuminate the whole or the greater part of the 
horizon, the use of dioptric instruments will be found 
almost unavoidable, especially in fixed lights, as well 
from their equalizing the distribution of the light in 
every azimuth, as from their much greater economy 
in situations where a large annual expenditure would 
often be disproportionate to the revenue at disposal. 
In such places, where certain peculiarities of the situa- 
tion require the combination of a light equally difiused 
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orer the greater portion of the horizon, along with s 
greater vertical divergence in certain azimuths, thuL 
dioptric iiiBtnimeDts afford, I have found it convenient 
and economical to add to the fixed refracting apparatm 
a single paraboloidal reflector, in order to produce tht 
desired effect, instead of adapting the whole to the 
expensive plan for the sake of meeting the wants of i 
single narrow sector of its range. In other oases, where 
the whole horizon is to be illuniinated, and great 
tieal divergenoo is at the same time desirable, a s 
elevation of the burner, at the expense, no doubt, of » 
amall loss of light, is sometimes resorted to, and is found 
to produce, with good effect, the requisite depression d 
the emergent rays. 

In certain situations, whore a great range, and, cons 
quently, a powerful light must be combined with toleP 
ably powerful illuminatioik in the immediate vicinityrf 
the lighthouse, we might, perhaps, advantageonsiy ad(i|rt 
a variation of the form and dimensions of the mirror) 
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Such an expedient is no doubt somewhat clumsy, and 
would at the same time involve the consumption of twice 
the quantity of oil used in an ordinary catoptric light ; 
but I can still conceive it to be preferable, in certain , 
Bituations, to the use of lenses alone. 

Thus it appears that we must not too absolutely con- 
clude against one, or in favour of the other mode of 
illumination for lighthouses ; but, as in every other de- 
partment of the arts, we shall find the necessity of 
patiently weighing all the circumstances of each parti- 
cular case that comes before us, before selecting that 
instrument, or* combination of instruments, which ap- 
pears most suitable. 

The "mode of distinguishing lights in the system of 
Fresnel, depends more upon their magnitude and the 
measured interval of the time of their revolution, than 
upon their appearance ; and no other very marked dis- 
tinctions, except Fixed and Eevolving, have been suc- 
cessfully attempted in France. As above stated, I con- 
sider the distinction of ihe fioced light varied hy flashes, 
to possess an appearance too slightly differing from that 
of a revolving light, to admit of its being safely adopted 
in situations where revolving lights are near. The trial 
which I made at the Little Ross, in the Solway Frith, 
of producing, by means of lenses, a light flashing once 
in five seconds of time, although successful so far as 
mere distinction is concerned, has several practical de- 
fects, arising from the shortness of the duration of the 
flashes, compared with the powerful efi^ect of the fixed 
part of the apparatus, '\vhich I consider suflScient to pre- 
vent its adoption in future, especially considering that 
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a much more marked appearance can be produced Ij 

means of reflectors, as has been done at the BucbanDesa 
in Aberdeenshire, and the Rhinns of Islay in vVrgjU- 
gbire. Coloured media have never, so far as I know, 
been applied to dioptric apparatus, except in the case 
of the Maplin Light at the mouth of the Thames, and 
Cromarty Point Light at tho entrance to the Cromarty 
Frith, Nosshead in Caithness, and Ship Rock of Sandi 
in Argyleshire, but in all those instances auccessfuUj. 
In the case of the fixed light at Sanda, in particular, I 
would observe that it is well seen at the distance of 16 
nautic miles, and occasionally observed even so far off 
as 22 nautic miles. The enormous loss of light, how- 
ever, amounting to no less than 0-80 of the whole inci- 
dent rays, forma a great bar to the adoption of colour 
as a distinction ; and any means which could tend t« 
lessen that absorption, and at the same time prodace 
the characteristic appearance, would be most valuable. 
I have tried some glasses of a pink tinge, prepared 
' M. Letourneau of Paris, in which th^ 
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of absorption is so well known, that red lights are sel- 
dom used except in direct contrast with white ones; 
but, on a coast so thickly studded with lighthouses as 
that of Britain, the number of distinctions is insuflScient 
to supply all our wants, so that we are sometimes reluc- 
tantly compelled to adopt a single red light in some 
situation of lesser importance, or which, from some local 
circumstances and the appearance of the lights which 
must be seen by the mariner before passing it, is not 
likely to be mistaken for any other. The great loss of light 
by coloured media causes the red beam, in a revolving 
light, to be seen at a shorter distance than the white ; 
.and it is conceivable that, in certain circumstances, 
this might lead the mariner to mistake a red and white 
light for a white light revolving at half the velocity. 
Such a mistake might perhaps prove dangerous; but 
the lights are generally so situated that there is ample 
time for the mariner, after first discovering the red light, 
and thus correcting any mistake, to shape his course 
accordingly. All other coloured media except red have 
been found useless as distinctions for any lights of ex- 
tensive range, and fail to be eflScient, owing to the neces- 
sity of absorbing almost all the light before a marked 
appearance can be obtained. In a few pier or ferry 
lights, green and blue media have been tried, and found 
available at the distance of a few cables' lengths.* 
It seems to be a natural consequence of the physical 



* In some late experiments which I made with verj powerful 
instraments, green lights were visible, in very clear weather, at 
the distance of 7 miles. The blue could only once be seen, with 
great difficulty, at 5 miles. 
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distribution of light, that fixpd lights, which illuminatf 
the whole horizon, should be less powerful than revob- 
ing lights which have their effect concentrated within 
naiTow sectors of the horizon. Any attempt to increase 
the power of fixed lights ie, therefore, worthy of atten- 
tion ; and when the late Captain Basil Hall proposed a 
plan for effecting this object, it received, aa it deserved, 
the full consideration of the Scotch Lighthouse Board, 
who authorized me to repeat Captain Hall's experi- 
ments, and verify his results by observations made at a 
considerable distance. 

The familiar experiment of whirling a burning stick 
quickly round the head, so as to produce a ribbon of 
light, proves the possibility of causing; a continuous im- 
pression on the retina by intermittent images succeeding 
each other with a certain rapidity. From the modersK 
velocity at which this continuity of impression is ob- 
tained, we should be warranted in concluding, a priori, 
that the time required to make an impression on the re- 
tina is considerably leas than the duration of the impres- 
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find that the duration of an impression is in reality 
much greater than the time required for producing the 
effect on the retina. It is stated by Professor Wheat- 
stone, in the London Transactions for 1834, that only 
about one millionth part of a second is required for 
making a distinct impression on the eye ; and it appears, 
from a statement made by Lam^, at p. 425 of his Cours 
de Physique, that M. Plateau found that an impression 
on the retina preserved its intensity unabated during 
cme hundredth of a second, so that, however small those 
times may be in themselves, the one is yet 10,000 
greater than the other. 

It has been ascertained by direct experiment,* that 
the eye can receive a fresh impression before the pre- 
ceding one has faded ; and, indeed, if this were impos- 
sible, absolute continuity of impression from any suc- 
cession of impulses, however rapid, would seem to be 
unattainable ; and the approach to perfect continuity 
would be inversely as the time required to make an im- 
pression. 

From the property which bright bodies passing ra- 
pidly before the eye possess of communicating a conti- 
nuous impression to the sense of sight, the late Captain 
Basil Hall conceived the idea, not merely of obtaining 
all the effects of a fixed light, by causing a system of 
lenses to revolve with such a velocity as to produce a 
continuous impression, but, at the same time, of obtain- 
ing a much more brilliant appearance, by the compen- 
sating influence of the bright flashes, which he expected 



* Lam^, Cours de Physique, p. 424. " L'impression peut 
rabsister encore lorsque la suivante a lieu.'' 
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wonld produce impulsea BufGciently powerful and dft- 
rable to make the deficiency of light in the dark spaces 
almost imperceptible. The mean effect of the whole 
series of changes would, he imagined, bo thus greatly 
superior to that which can be obtained from the same 
quantity of light equally distributed, as in fixed lights, 
over the whole horizon. Now thia expectation, if it be 
considered solely in reference to the physical distribution 
of the light, involves various difficulticj. The quantity of 
light subjected to instrumental action is the same whe- 
ther we employ the refracting zones at present used in 
fixed dioptric lights, or attempt to obtain continuity <£ 
effect by the rapid revolution of loasea ; and the only 
difference in the action of those two arrangements is 
this, that while the zones distribucc the light equally 
over the whole horizon, or rather do not interfere with 
its natural horizontal distribution, the effect of the pro- 
posed method is to collect the light into pencils, which 
are made to revolve with such rapidity, that the im- 
pression from each pencil succeeds the 
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conclusion, that the impressions received by each class 
of observers must be of equal intensity. In other words, 
the same quantity of light is by both methods employed 
fco convey a continuous impression to the senses of spec- 
tators in every direction, and in both methods equality 
of distribution is effected, since it does not at all consist 
with our hypothesis, that any one observer in the same 
class should receive more or less than his equal share 
of the light. Then, as to the probability of the loss of 
light, it seems natural to expect that this should occur 
in connection with the revolving system, because the 
velocity is an extraneous circumstance, by no means 
necessary to an equal distribution of the light, which 
can, as we already know, be more naturally, and at the 
same time perfectly attained by the use of the zones. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten, that al- 
though the effect of both methods is to give each part 
of the horizon an equal share of light, there is yet this 
difference between them, that while the light from the 
zones is equally intense at every instant of time, that 
evolved by the rapidly-circulating lenses is constantly 
passing through every phase between total darkness 
and the brightest flash of the lens ; and this difference, 
taken in connection lyith some curious physiological ob- 
servations regarding the sensibility of the retina, gives 
considerable countenance to the expectation on which 
Captain HalFs ingenious expedient is based. The fact 
which has already been noticed, and which the beauti- 
ful experiments of M. Plateau and Professor Wheat- 
stone have of late rendered more precise, that the dura- 
tion of an impression on the retina is not only appre- 
ciable, but is much greater than the time required to 
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caase it, seeiDa to encourage aa in expeetiDg, that whils 
the veJocity required to produce continuity of effect 
would not be found bo great as to interfere with the for- 
m,ition of a full impreaaion, the duration of the impulse 
from each flaah would remain unaltered, and the dark 
intervals which do not excite the retina would, at thf 
same time, be ahortened ; and that, therefore, we might 
this manner obtain an effect on the senses exceed- 
inj^ the brilliancy of a steady light distributed equally 
n every direction by the ordinary method. Some per- 
sons, indeed, who have speculated on this subject, seem 
even to be of opinion, that, so far from the whole effect 
of the series of continuous impressions being weakened 
by a blending of the dark with the bright intervals, the 
eye would in reality be stimulated by the contrast of 
light and darkness, so as thereby to receive a more 
complete and durable impulse from the light. It is ob- 
vious, however, that this question regarding the pro- 
bable effect to be anticipated from a revolution so rapid 
aa to cause a continuous impression, could only have 
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continuous impression on the eye. To this experiment I 
added that of comparing the beam thrown out by the 
central portion of a cylindric refractor, such as is used 
at the fixed light of the Isle of May, with the continu- 
ous impression obtained by the rapid revolution of the 
lenses. Captain Hall made all his comparisons at the 
short distance of 100 yards; and, in order to obtain 
some measure of the intensity, he viewed the lights 
through plates of coloured glass until the luminous discs 
became invisible to the eye. I repeated those experi- 
ments at GuUan, under similar circumstances, but with 
very different results. I shall not, however, enter upon 
the discussion of those differences here, although they 
are susceptible of explanation, and are corroborative of 
the conclusions at which I arrived, by comparing the 
lights from a distance of 14 miles ; but shall briefly no- 
tice the more important results which were obtained by 
the distant view. They are as follow : — 

1. The flash of the lens revolving slowly was very 
much larger than that of the rapidly revolving series : 
and this decrease of size in the luminous object pre- 
sented to the eye became more marked as the rate of 
revolution was accelerated, so that, at the velocity of 
eight or ten flashes in a second, the naked eye could 
hardly detect it, and only a few of the observers saw it ; 
while the steady light from the fixed refractor was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

2. There was also a marked falling off in the bril- 
liancy of the rapid flashes as compared with that of the 
slow ones ; but this effect was by no means so striking 
as the decrease of volume. 

3. Continuity of impression was not attained at the 
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rate of five flashea in a secoDd, but each flash appeared 
to be distinctly separated by an interval of darkneea; 
and even when the nearest approach to continuity wM 
made, by the recurrence of eight or ten flashes in i 
second, the light still presented a twinkling appearance, 
which was well contrasted with the steady and unohaDg- 
iDg effect of the cylindric refractor. 

4. The light of the cylindric refractor was, as already 
stated, steady and unchanging, and of much larger 
volume than the rapidly revolving flashes. It did not, 
however, appear so brilliant as the flashes of the quicWj 
revolving lenses, more especially at the lower rate of 
five flashes in a second. 

5. When viewed through a telescope, the differeiicfl 
of volume between the light of a cylindric refractor and 
that produced by the lenaea at their greatest velooi^ 
was very striking. The former presented a large dif- 
fuse object of inferior brilliancy, while the latter exhi- 
bited a sharp pin-point of brilliant light. 

Upon a careful consideration of these facts, it ap- 
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intensity, both of which defects appear to increase in 
proportion as the motion of the luminous object is accel- 
erated. 

3. That this deficiency of volume is the most remark- 
able optical phenomenon connected with the rapid motion 
of luminous bodies, and that it appears to be directly 
proportional to the velocity of their passage over the 
eye. 

4. That there is reason to suspect that the visibility 
of distant light depends on the volume of the impression 
in a greater degree than has perhaps been generally 
imagined. 

5. That, as the size and intensity of the radiants 
causing these various impressions to a distant observer 
were the same, the volume of the light, and, consequently, 
ecBteris paribiis, its visibility, are, within certain limits, 
proportionate to the time during which the object is 
present to the eye. 

Such appear to be the general conclusions which 
those experiments warrant us in drawing ; and the prac- 
tical result, in so far as lighthouses are concerned, is 
sufficient to discourage us from attempting to improve 
the visibility of fixed lights in the manner proposed by 
Captain Hall, even supposing the practical diflSculties 
connected with the great centrifugal force generated by 
the rapid revolution of the lenses to be less than they 
really are. 

The decrease in the volume of the luminous object 
caused by the rapid motion of the lights is interesting, 
from its apparent connection with the curious pheno- 
menon of irradiation. When luminous bodies, such as 
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the lights of distant lamps, are seen by night, they ap- 
pear mach larger than they would do by day ; and thi! 
effect is said to be produced by irradiiition. M. Plateso. 
in hia elaborate essay on this subject, after a careful 
examination of all the theories of irradiation, states it 
to be hia opinion, that the most probable mode of a^ 
connting for the various observed phenomena of irradi- 
ation is to suppose, that, in the case of a night-vie», 
the excitement caused by light is propagated over the 
retina beyond the limits of the day-image of the object, 
owing to the increased stimulus prodnced by the con- 
trast of light and darkness ; and he also laye it down si 
a law. confirmed by numerous experiments, that irra^- 
ation increases with the duration of the observation. It 
appears, therefore, not unreasonable to conjecture, tli«t 
the deficiency of volume observed during the rapid revo- 
lution of the lenses may have been caused by the ligkt 
being present to the eye so short a time, that the retins 
was not stimulated in a degree sufficient to produce the 
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the luminous sphere than it has yet been found practi- 
cable to do, especially in revolving lights. Reflectors act 
chiefly on the posterior portion of the flame, and gene- 
rftlly receive about |f ths of the whole luminous sphere ; 
while a series of dioptric instruments can only affect an 
iinterior zone, amounting to about f ths of the whole 
light which is emitted by the lamp. Certain deductions 
due to the form of the lower part of the burners, and 
to the loss of light at reflection, which is not less than 
one-half of the incident light, as well as to that, by re- 
fraction, through the lens (which, however, cannot ex- 
ceed one-tenth of the incident light), will reduce those 
numbers from ^^fths to ^d, and from f ths to x^ths, thus 
making the ratio of the proportion of the whole flame ac- 
tually given forth by the reflectors to the amount by lenses 
equal to that of 10 to 9. In fixed lights, on FresnePs 
system, we have already seen that nearly the whole of 
ihe available light is turned to a useful purpose, by 
means of the curved mirrors or cafcadioptric zones, which 
ard added to increase the efi^ect of the central dioptric 
belt ; and, in revolving lights, an approximation to a 
similar result is obtained by the addition of the dia-ca- 
toptric combination of pyramidal lenses and plane mir- 
rors, placed above the great lenses. Catoptric lights, 
however, to which such auxiliary arrangements are inap- 
plicable, had still the great disadvantage of leaving the 
anterior cone of light to pass off in the useless state of 
naturally divergent light ; and any thing calculated to 
increase the power of that class of lights, without altering 
that simplicity and security of the burners employed in 
them, which renders them so suitable for remote situations 
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It will be- 



in the colonies, deserves careful attention. It will be' 
remembered that the proposal of Mr Barlow for effecting 
this object, has already been noticed ; and it is needlea 
now to do more than remind the reader, that the praj- 
tical disadvantage of the great aberration in the path 
of the rays reflected from the subsidiary hemispherical 
mirror, which must necessarily be of very small dimeD- 
siona, together with the great losa of light by the second 
reflection, must go far to neutralize the effect of Mr Bar- 
low's plan. A combination of dioptric and c9,toptric in- 
struments, intended to produce a similar effect, has been 
proposed by Mr Alexander Gordon, and is described it 
page 38.5 of the tenth volume of the Civil Enginetfi 
and Architects' Journal. It consists of a paraboloidal 
mirror, of a very short focal distance, with some of tie 
outer zones of one of Freanel's smaller lenses in front 
of it. The zones are intended to refract some of the raji 
that escape past the edges of the mtn-or, while the pencil 
of light reflected from the mirror itself is supposed to 
s through the circular space which is generally oecu- 
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^ould be intercepted by the paraboloid alone, and little 
uore than ^ths by the rings of the lens, an addition far 
joo insignificant to warrant the adoption of so expensive 
m appendage to the reflector. 

3d{y, The great aberration of the rays reflected by 
the conoid behind the parameter, and its small reflect- 
ing surface, must render it practically useless ; and, per- 
haps, nearly one-half of the whole light would thus be 
lost to the mariner. The accurate formation of a para- 
boloid of such depth would also be difficult ; and, consi- 
lering the practical inutility of the conoid behind the 
parameter, would seem to be a misapplication of labour, 

4thly, The union of such an instrument with the len- 
fdcular zones in front, which require that the pencil of 
parallel rays should be reflected with the greatest accu- 
racy, so as to enable them to pass through the circular 
space bounded by the zones, is an obvious misapplication 
of a paraboloid with a short focal distance, to a purpose 
for which it is singularly unsuitable. 

bthly. Mirrors somewhat of the same form were in use 
at Scilly Lighthouse, and were long ago discarded as 
disadvantageous, at the suggestion of the late eminent 
Captain Huddart. 

6thly, The outer zones, which form the least efficient, 
and at the same time the most expensive portion of the 
compound lens have been preferred to the central portion 
of that instrument ; and by this means the sinterior cone 
of rays is at the same time lost. 

There can be little doubt that it is by the union of 
reflection and refraction alone, that any thing like an 
approach to a complete application of the whole light 
can be reasonably expected ; and it was this conaidero^- 
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tion w'liich led me, in 1834, to suggest tiie addition 
spherical mirrors to dioptric liglits, which illmuiiu 
unly one-lialf of the horizon. 

The various forme of apparatus proposed by 1 
Thomas Stevenson for increasing the power of raSt 
tors, and for otherwise improving revolving lights vi 
moderately- si zed burners, accordingly agree in empl< 
ing both modes; and, while t^ey are free from titeoi 
ticat objections, they, at the same time, subject t 
whole of the available light to the corrective action 
the instrument. From this common property they hi 
been called Ilolophotal,* although differing widely 
the nature of their action and the amount of light tru 
mitted by them. 

In the first arrangement, which is shewn in figs, 
and 92 (of which the first is a section, in the line of t 
axis, and the latter is a front view), the fiame is 8uppo» 



Fig. 91. 



Fig. 92. 
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»- the paraboloidal surfaces between n o and j>p ; while 
e posterior hemisphere is received on the hemispherical 
irror nmo, and by it sent back through the focus /, 
lience, passing onward, it is in part refracted by the 
QS €, and in part reflected by the paraboloidal suifaces 
>tween no euidpp, and thus finally emerges horizon- 
lly, in union with the light from the anterior hemi- 
*here. The hemispherical mirror, of course, occupies 
16 place of the parabolic conoid which is cut off behind 
16 parameter ; and its dimensions may be increased at 
easure, so as to reduce the aberration of the reflected 
^ys. It applies equally to fixed as to revolving lights, 
s object being in both cases the same, viz., to reas- 
»mble the posterior hemisphere of rays in the focus /. 

In generating the apparatus for the revolving light, 
18 section, at fig. 91, is supposed to revolve round the 
orizontal axis efm\ but, for fixed lights, the apparatus 
J generated by the revolution of the parabola in a 
orizontal path round a vertical axis in the parameter 
/o, as in the case of M. Bordier Marcet's harbour 
ght (see page 114, Part I.), while the section of the 
>xis also revolves round the same vertical axis, and thus 
anerates the dioptric belt of FresnePs catadioptric ap- 
iratus (see page 42, Part 11.). 

Figs. 93 and 94 exhibit the fixed light apparatus — ^the 
cie diagram shewing a central section, and the other a 
'ont view. In those figures (which are on the next page) 
\a the common focus ; e the refracting belt ; p p, the 
toabolic surfaces ; n m o, the hemispherical mirror ; 
dd s Sj the struts for supporting and stiffening the re- 
acting plates j:> p. 
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parabolo'idal surfaces. The zones have the same cross- 
sections as those of Fresnel's small catadioptric appara- 
tus ; but, in generating the new zones, the section is sup- 
posed to revolve round an horizontal instead of a vertical 
axis, which, of course, passes through the focus. In this 
manner the zones lie in parallel planes at right angles 
to those of the zones in Fresnel's apparatus, which 
are horizontal. This arrangement is shewn in figures 
95 and 96, in which / is the common focus of the sys- 
tem ; m, the hemispherical mirror ; and z z, the totally 
reflecting zones. The distinguishing peculiarity of this 
arrangement is, that the catadioptric zones, instead of 
transmitting the light in parallel horizontal plates, as in 

Fig. 95. 





Fresnel's apparatus, produce, as it were, an extension 
of the lenticular or quaquaveraal action of the central 
lens, by assembling the light around its axis / (fig. 96), 
in the form of concentric hollow cylinders z z. 

In so far as photometrical results have been obtained, 
there is reason to anticipate that an increase of 60 per 
cent, above the light derived from the common para- 

Qt 
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bololdal mirror will result from the Iiolophotal 
tioe. 

The last arrangemGnt consists of reptaciog 
spherical reflector of metal or silyered glass, shewn atm, 
in figure 95, tj means of a polyzonal hemispherei escb 
concentric zone of which lias a eatadioptric action, like 
that which is exerted upon rays falling at right angles 
the longest side of a right-angled triangular prism. The 
effect of this arrangement will be best understood by ei- 
amining fig. 97, which represents the cross-section of a 
single concentric zone. The first or inner surface of each 
»one being concave, andhaving its centre in the foeue F, 
will, iheoreticalhi speaking, receive any ray K e as a nor- 
mal at e, and, no refraction taking place, the ray will pro- 
Fig. 97. 
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right angles, aad also having their commoti focus in 
F, the centre of the hemisphere. In this manner, as 
already explained, a raj proceeding from the focus faUs 
«n the concave or first surface, enters without refrac- 
tion, ia totally reflected at the second surface in a direc- 
tioo tangential to the sphere at the apex of each zone, 
and passing on, is again reflected at the third surface, 
and finally emerges from the opposite end of the inner 
or concave surface without refraction ; whence, passing 
on through the centre of the hemisphere, it becomes a 
portion of tjje anterior cone of rays, and being refracted 
through the lens L, or reflected by the catadioptric rings 
C, C, C, C (see fig. 98), finally emerges in the paths shewn 
by the arrows, and adds its power to the efliect of the 




pencil of rays B, R, R. The union of several of those 
right-angled zones, arranged in a concentric manner 
around the horizontal axis of the lens L (fig. 98), 
completes the hemisphere A, A, A. The central piece, 
however, will be a species of conoid, having the radius 
of its base equal to the semichord of its inner sur- 
face. Not only would the action of this hemisphere 
be much more perfect than that of silvered mirrors 
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or metallic reflectors, by which ao much light ia ab- 
sorbed, but it would, moreover, posBess the advantage 
of being less perishable in its polish. The difficnlty 
of grinding the convex faces in a parabolic form might 
be avoided by ueing the radius of the circle which oscu- 
lates the parabolic segment, or by drawing tangents, 
as in the case of the larger zones, to the curve at A and 
at B or C (fig. 97) and theo tracing the curve from the 
intersection of the normals. It is obvious that the wori 
will be one of considerable nicety, as the angle of inci- 
dence for the raya ia confined within very narrow limits ; 
for while, at the apex vV, it does not exceed 45% it must 
not, at the points B and 0, he less, when crown-glaaa ia 
used, than 41° 4iV. This would diminish the width of 
each ring and increase the number required to com- 
plete a hemisphere. The adoption of flint-glass would, 
therefore, be most desirable, as helping to extend the 
limits within which total reflection might take place, 
and thus reducing the number of the zones in the hemi- 
iphcre, and eventually lessening the expense ; and a 
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VARIOUS GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONNECTED 

WITH LIGHTHOUSES. 

In the course of supplying the numerous wants of 
navigation, it will often be found necessary to cut offy 
on a given bearing, the beam proceeding from a light- 
house, as a guide to the seaman to avoid some shoal, or 
as a hint to put about and seek the opposite side of a 
channel. This is attended with some little practical 
difficulty, especially in lights from reflectors arranged 
externally on a circle, because a certain portion of light, 
chiefly due to the divergence caused by the size of the 
flames, and partly to the difiraction or inflection of the 
light, spreads faintly over a narrow sector between the 
light arc and the dark one. It becomes necessary, of 
course, to make allowance for this penumbral arc by 
increasing the masked portion of the lantern; and, 
where a very sharp line of demarcation is required, a 
board is sometimes placed on the outside of the light- 
room, in such a position, and of such length, that while 
it does not enter the boundaries of the luminous sector, 
it prevents the more powerful part of the penumbral 
beam from reaching the observer's eye. This efiect is, 
of course, more conveniently produced, where the cir- 
cumstances admit of its adoption, by distributing the 
reflectors round the concave side of the lantern, towards 
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the land ; but suet an arrangement is inapplicable when 
the illuminated sector exceeds the dark one. I have 
found, by observation, that the sector intercepted be- 
tween the azimuth on which tho lantern is masked, aad 
that on which total darkness is produced to an observer, 
at moderate distances, may be estimated at not less than 
3° for dioptric, and 7° for catoptric lights of the highest 
class,' 

Those quantities may therefore serve to guide the 
lighthouse engineer to approximate more rapidly to his 
object, as he will generally he safe in increasbg the 
dark sector, by one or other of the above constants 
according to the kind of apparatus employed. I need 
not add, that in a matter of this kind, a final appeal to 
actual observation is, in all cases, indispensable. 

A few words on the subject of double lights, naturally 
spring out of what has been said about the masking of 
lights. The term double lights is properly and dis- 
tinctly confined to lights on different levels, but not 
necessarily fas leading -lights are) in separate toweri. 
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from neighbouring lights ; and they are unquestionably 
most effective in this respect, when they are placed in 
the same tower, and when the lower lantern is arranged 
in the form of a gallery around the outside of the tower, 
as at Girdleness in Aberdeenshire. In this point of 
view, therefore, I shall speak of them ; and it is obvious 
that the principal object to be attained is, that the dif- 
ference of level between them shall be suflSciently great 
to present the lights, as separate objects to the eye of 
the seaman, when at the most distant point whence it 
is desirable that he should'JbQ able to recognise their cha- 
racteristic appearancc^^'many cases it is not neces- 
sary (but it is certainly always desirable) that the lights 
should, from the first moment of their being seen, be 
known as double lights ; but in others, it may well con- 
sist with safety, that two lights, which appear as a single 
light when first seen at the distance of 20 miles, shall at 
15 or 10 miles' distance be discovered to be double. Now 
we should at first be apt hastily to imagine, that all that 
is required to produce that eflfect is, to raise the one 
light above the other to such an extent, that the dis-. 
tance between them shall be somewhat more than a 
minimum visibile at the most distant point of obser- 
vation ; or, in other words, that the difference of the 
height of the lights should be such as to subtend to the 
eye at the point of observation, an angle greater than 
13"*02, which is the subtense of a minimum visibile dur- 
ing the day.* But the effect of irradiation, to which I 



* This quantity is deduced from observations made by my friend 
Mr James Gardner, while engaged on the Ordnance Survey, and 
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have already alluded, tends to blend together the images 
of the lights long before their distance apart has become 
so low a fraction of the observer's distance from the 
lighthouse, as to subtend 30 small an angle ; and I have 
accordingly found by experiments, conducted under 
various circumstances, and at various distances, that 
repeated observations gave me 3" IS** as the mean of 
the subtenses calculated in reference to the distances at 
which the lights began to be blended Into one. 

Adopting this as the smallest angle which the two 
lights should subtend at the observer's eye, we may 
find the least vertical distance between them, which will 
cause them to appear as separate objects, by the follow- 
ing formula : — 

H = 2A.tan0 
in which A is the observer's distance in feet ; 6, half 
the subtense, = 1' 39"; and H the required height of 
the tower between the two lights in feet. The follow- 
ing Table gives the height in feet corresponding to the 
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Distance of the 

observer in 

Nautic Miles. 


Vertical distance 

in feet between 

the Lights. 


Distance of the 

observer in 

Nautic Miles. 


Vertical distance 

in feet between 

the Lights. 


1 


602 


11 


66-22 


2 


1204 


12 


72-24 


3 


1806 


13 


78-26 


4: 


24-08 


14 


84-28 


5 


30-10 


15 


90-30 


6 


3612 


16 


96-32 


7 


42-14 


17 


102-34 


8 


48-16 

• 


18 


108-36 


9 


54-18 


19 


114-38 


10 


60-20 


20 


120-40 



Akin to the subject of Double Lights, is that of Lead- 
ing Lights, the object of which is to indicate to the 
mariner a given line of direction by their being seen in 
one line. In most instances, this line of direction is 
used to point out the central part of a narrow channel ; 
and the alternate opening of the lights, on either side of 
their conjunction, serves to indicate to the mariner (who 
ought to conjoin with his watching of the lights the ob- 
servation of the elapsed time and also frequent sound- 
ings) the proper moment for changing his tack. In some 
places, the line of conjunction of the lights is placed 
nearer to one side of a channel than the other, according 
as the set of the tides, or the position of shoals, may seem 
to require. In other situations, this line only serves as a 
cross'bearing to shew the mariner his approach to some 

g2 
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danger, or to indicate his having passed it, and thus io 
assure him of his entry on wider sea-room. C!onsiden- 
tions, similar to those which determine the difference <£ 
elsvation for double lights, regulate the choice of die 
distance between two leading lights ; but the qnestion 
is leas narrow, and may be generally solved graphically, 
by simply drawing the lines on an accurate chart of the 
locality. In some few situations, the configuration of the 
coast does not admit of a separation between the lighb^ 
sufficient to cause what is called a sharp interBeciion ; 
bnt, in most cases, there is room enough to place them 
so far apart, that bnt a few yards of deviation in the 
vessers course, from the esact line of the conjunction of 
the lights in one, produces a distinct opening between 
them on the opposite side of that line. In order to 
insure the requisite sharpness of iatersection, the dis- 
tance between the lights, wherever attainable, should be 
not less than one-sixth of the distance between the more 
seaward of the two towers and that point at which tba 
seaman begins to use the line of conjunction as his 
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ereases as the difference of their apparent elevations 
increases. 

The considerations which enter into the choice of the 
position and character of the lights on a line of coast, 
are either, on the one hand, so simple and self-evident 
as scarcely to admit of being stated in a general form, 
without becoming mere truisms; or are, on the other 
hand, so very numerous, and often so complicated, as 
scarcely to be susceptible of compression into any gene- 
ral laws. I shall not, therefore, do more than very 
briefly allude to a few of the chief considerations which 
should guide us in the selection of the sites and charac- 
teristic appearance of the lighthouses to be placed on a 
line of coast. Perhaps those views may be most con- 
veniently stated in the form of distinct propositions : — 

1. The most prominent points of a line of coast, or 
those first made on oversea voyages, should be first 
lighted ; and the most powerful lights should be adapted 
to them, so that they may be discovered by the mariner 
as long as possible before his reaching land. 

2. So far as is consistent with a due attention to 
distinction, revolving lights of some description, which 
are necessarily more powerful than fixed lights, should 
be employed at the outposts on a line of coast. 

3. Lights of precisely identical character and appear- 
ance should not, if possible, occur within a less distance 
than 100 miles of each other on the same line of coast, 
which is made by over-sea vessels. 

4. In all cases, the distinction of colour should never 
be adopted except from absolute necessity. 
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5. Fixed lights, and others of less power, may be mote 
readily adopted in narrow seas, because the range of 
the lights in such situations is generally less than that 
of open sea-lightB. 

6. In narrow seae also, the distance between lights of 
t^e same appearance toay often be safely reduced within 
much lower limits than is desirable for the greater aea- 
lights. Thus there are many instances in which the 
distance separating lights of the same character need 
not exceed 50 miles ; and peculiar cases occur in which 
even a much less separation between similar lights maj 
be sufficient. 

7. Lights intended to guard vessels from reefs, shoals, 
or other dangers, should, in every case where it is prac- 
ticable, be placed seaward of the danger itself, as it is 
desirable that seamen be enabled to make the lights 
with confidence. 

8. Views of economy in the first cost of a lighthouse 
should never be permitted to interfere with placing it 
in the best possible position ; and, when funds are defi- 
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efficient. Sut this rule must not, and indeed cannot, 
be strictly followed, especially *on the British coast, 
where there are so many projecting cliffs, which, while 
they subject the lights placed on them to occasional 
obscuration by fog, would also entirely and permanently 
hide from view lights placed on the lower land adjoin- 
ing them. In such cases, all that can be done is care- 
fully to weigh all the circumstances of the locality, and 
choose that site for the lighthouse which seems to afford 
the greatest balance of advantage to navigation. As 
might be expected, in questions of this kind, the opinions 
of the most experienced persons are often very con- 
flicting, according to the value which is set on the vari- 
ous elements which enter into the inquiry. 

^Jp' The best position for a sea-light ought rarely to 
be neglected for the sake of the more immediate benefit 
of some neighbouring port, however important or influ- 
ential ; and the interests of navigation, as well as the 
true welfare of the port itself, will generally be much 
better served by placing the sealight where it ought to 
be, and adding, on a smaller scale, such subsidiary 
lights as the channel leading to the entrance of the port 
may require. 

11. It may be held as a general maxim, that the 
fewer lights that can be employed in the illumination of 
a coast the better, not only on the score of economy, 
but also of real efficiency. Every light needlessly erected 
may, in certain circumstances, become a source of con- 
fusion to the mariner ; and, in the event of another light 
being required in the neighbourhood, it becomes a de- 
duction from the means of distinguishing it from the 
lights which existed previous to its establishment. By 
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the nccdieas erection of a new lightboose, therefore, m 
not only expend public treaeore, but waste the means <rf 
distinction among the neighbouring lights. 

13. DigtinctioTiB of lights, founded upon the minuta 
crtimntion of intervals of time between flashes, and 
o^liecially on the measurement of the duration of ligjit 
and dark periods, are less satisfactory to the great ma- 
jority of coasting seamen, and are more liable to derange- 
ment by atmospheric changes, than those distinctiont 
which are founded on what may more properly be called 
the characterietic appearance of the lights, in which 
the times for the recurrence of certain appearances diOer 
80 widely from each other as not to require for their 
detection any very minute observation in a stormy 
night. Thus, for example, flashing lights of five seconds' 
interval, and revolving lights of half a minute, one 
minute, and two minutes, are much more characteristae 
than those which are distinguished from each other by 
intervals varying according to a slower series of 5", 10", 
20", 40', Ac. 
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gation in any situation where the conjunction of lights 
on the shore can be applied at any reasonable expense. 

The spheroidal form of the earth requires that the 
height of a lighthouse tower should increase proportion- 
ally to the difference between the earth's radius and the 
secant of the angle intercepted between the normal to 
the spheroid at the lighthouse and the normal at the 
point of the light's occultation from the view of a dis- 
tant observer. The effect of atmospheric refraction, 
however, is too considerable to be neglected in estimat- 
ing the range of a light, or in computing the height of 
a tower which is required to give to any light a given 
range ; and Ve must, therefore, in accordance with the 
influence of this element, on the one hand increase the 
range due to any given height, and vice versa reduce 
the height required for any given range, which a simple 
consideration of the form of the globe would assign. In 
ascertaining this height, we may proceed as follows : — 

Referring to the accompanying figure (No. 99), in 

Fig. 99. 
S ' L 
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vhich S' d L' is a segraent of the ocean's surface, ti 
centre of the earth, L'L a lighthouse, and S the podtda 
of the mariner's eye, ve obtain the value of LL'=S 
tlie height of the toirer in feet bj the formala, 

H'=^ (1.) 

in which Z=the distance in English miles L' d at whiel 
the light vould strike the ocean's surface. We thei 
reduce this value of H' by the correction for meat 
refraction, which permits the light to be seen M i 

greater distance, and which =-^=-, (2.) 

So ». to get, H=?|-|^=*^ (3.) 

an expression which at once gives the height of th 
tower required, if the eye of the mariner were just o 
the surface of the water at d, where the tangent betwee 
his eye at S and the light at L would touch the b« 
We must, therefore, in the first instance, find the di 
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3 find the height of the tower which answers the con- 
idons of the case.* From the above data the follow- 
Lg Table has been computed. 
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H. 
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X' 
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X' 
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9-598 
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20-916 
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11-456 


9-935 
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22-912 


19-87 




5123 


4-443 


80 


11-832 


10-26 
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24-748 


21-46 




5-916 


5-130 


85 


12196 


10-57 


400 


26-457 


22-94 
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5-736 


90 


12-«49 


10-88 
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28-062 


24-33 




7-245 


6-283 


95 


12-893 
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500 


29-580 


25-65 




7-826 


6-787 
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13-228 


11-47 


550 


31-024 


26-90 




8-366 


7-255 


110 


13-874 


12-03 


600 


32-403 


28-10 




8-874 


7-696 


120 


14-490 


12-56 


650 


33-726 


29-25 




9-354 


8-112 


130 


15-083 


13-08 


700 


35-000 


30-28 




9-811 


8-509 


140 


15-^52 


13-57 


800 


37-416 


32-45 




10-246 


8-886 


150 


17-201 


14-91 


900 


39-836 


34-54 




10-665 


9-249 


200 


18-708 


16-22 


1000 


41-833 


36-28 


If the distance 


at whi( 


;h a light of { 


;iven height can 



* In the above expressions I and V are given in English mUes, 
lich in Scotland may be considered as bearing to nautical miles 
3 ratio of 5280 to 6088. In order to convert a distance given 
nautical mUes to English mUes, aU that is needful is to add 
B log of the number of nautical miles to log 5280, and subtract 
J 6088. 
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be seen bj a person on a, given level be requited, it ii 
only needful to add together the two numbera in the 
column of lengths \ or \' (according as Nautical ot 
English miles may be sought), corresponding to those in 
the column of heights H, which represent respectivelj 
the height of the observer's eye and the height of iki 
lantern above the sea. When the height required tt 
render a light visible at a given distance is requiied, 
we must seek first for the number in A or \' correspond- 
ing to the height of the observer's eye, and deduct tMs 
from the whole proposed range of the light, and opposite 
the remainder in \ or A' seek for the correspondinj 
number in H. 

A considerable practical defect in all the lighthouse 
lanterns which I have ever seen, with the exception of 
those recently constructed for the Scotch lighthouses, 
consists in the vertical direction of the astragals, whicl, 
of course, tend to intercept the whole or a great part of 
the light in the azimuth which they subtend." The 
consideration of the improvement which I had efiFected 
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it safe to nse more slender bars, and thus also 
ifcely less light is intercepted. The panes of glass 
! same time become triangular, and are necessarily 
;er than rectangular panes of equal surface. This 
of lantern is extremely light and elegant, and is 
I, with detailed drawings of some of its principal 

in Plate X. To avoid the necessity of paint- 
rhich, in situations so exposed as those which light- 
s generally occupy, is attended with many incon- 
Qces and no small risk, the framework of the lan- 
LS now formed of gun-metal and the dome is of 
r. A lantern for a light of the first order, 12 feet 
a.meter, and with glass frames 10 feet high, costs, 
glazed, about £1260. In order to give the lighfc- 
Ts free access to cleanse and wash the upper panes 
s lantern (an operation which in snowy weather 
sometimes be frequently repeated during the nigl^|), 
TOW gangway, on which they may safely stand, is 
i on the level of the top of the lower panes, and at 
>p of the second panes, rings are provided of which 
ightkeepers may lay hold for security in stormy 
ler. A light trap-ladder is also attached to the out- 
f the lantern by means of which there is an easy 
3 to the ventilator on the dome. 
3at care is bestowed on the glazing of the lantern, 
ler that it may be quite impervious to water, even 
g the heaviest gales. When iron is used for the 
s, they are carefully and frequently painted ; but 
Qetal, as just noticed, is now generally used in the 
h lighthouses. There is great risk of the glass 
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plates being broken by the shaking of the lantern during 
high winds ; and aa much as possible to prevent tbia, 
various precautions are adopted. The arris of each 
plate ia always carefully rounded by grinding ; and 
grooves about i inch wide, capable of holding a good 
thickness of putty, are provided in the astragals for 
receiving the glass, which is J inch thick. Small piscea 
of lead or wood are inserted between the frames and the 
plates of glass against which they may press, and by 
which they are completely separated from the more 
unyielding material of wLich the lantern-frames are 
composed. Panes glazed in frames padded with cushions, 
and capable of being temporarily fixed in a few minutes, 
in the room of a broken plate, are kept ready for use in 
the store-room. Those framed plates are called storm- 
panes, and have been found very useful on several occa- 
fljpna, when the glass has been shattered by large sea- 
birds coming against it in a stormy night, or by small 
atones violently driven against the lantern by the force 
of the wind. 
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^ parapet- wall on which the lantern stands ; the lantern 
f also is surmounted by a cover which, while it closes 
) top of an open cylindric tube against the entrance 
rain, and descends over it only so far as is needful 
for that purpose, still leaves an open air-space between 
it and the dome. This arrangement permits the current 
«f heated air, which is continually flowing from the 
lantern through the cylindric tube, to pass between it 
and the outer cover, from which it finally escapes to the 
open air through the space between the cover and the 
dome. The door which communicates from the light- 
room through the parapet to the balcony outside, is also 
made the means of ventilating the lightroom ; and, for 
: that purpose, it is provided with a sliding bolt at the 
: bottom, which, being dropped into one or other of the 
holes cut in the balcony for its reception, serves to keep 
the door open at any angle that may be found neces- 
sary. A useful precaution was introduced by my prede- 
cessor, as Engineer to the Northern Lights Board, in 
order to prevent the too rapid condensation of heated 
air on the large internal surface of the lantern roof, 
which consists in having two domes with an air-space 
between them, as shewn in the enlarged diagrams in 
Plate X. 

An important improvement in the ventilation of light- 
houses w^s, some years ago, introduced by Dr Faraday 
into several of the lighthouses belonging to the Trinity 
House, and has since been adopted in all the dioptric 
lights belonging to the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses. After mentioning several proofs of ex- 
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tremely bad ventilation in lighthouaea, Dr F^adaj 
describes his apparatus ;* 

■ The ventilating pipe or chimney is a copper talie, 
4 inches in diameter, not, however, !n_ one length, bnt 
divided into three or four pieces ; the lower end of eaet 
of these pieces for about li inch is opened out into a 
conical form, about 5i inches in diameter at the lowest 
part. When the chimney is put together, the upper end 
of the bottom piece ia inserted about J inch into the cone 
of the nest piece above, and fixed there by three ties or 
pins, so that the two pieces are firmly held together; 
but there is still plenty of air-way or entrance into the 
chimney between them. The same arrangement holds 
good with each succeeding piece. When the ventilating 
chimney is fixed in its place, it is adjusted so that the 
lamp-chimney enters about i inch into the lower cone, 
and the top of the ventilating chimney enters into die 
cowl or head of the lantern. 

"With this arrangement, it is found that the action 
of the ventilating flue is to carry up every portion of 
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V jnay blow suddenly in at the cowl, and the effect never 
Teaches the lamp. The upper, or the second, or the 
third, or even the fourth portion of the ventilating flue 

[ inight be entirely closed, yet without altering the flame. 
p. The cone junctions in no way interfere with the tube in 
carrying up all the products of combustion ; but if any 

: downward current occurs, they dispose of the whole of 
it into the room without ever affecting the lamp. The 

I TOntilating flue is in fact a tube, which, as regards the 

pfaunp, can carry everything up but conveys nothing 

The advantages of this arrangement, as applied to the 
Northern Lighthouses, were much less palpable than 
tiiose which are described in the beginning of Dr Fara- 
day's paper, because their ventilation was very good 
before itsf introduction ; and the flame in particular was 
perfectly steady, being by no means subject to derange- 
ment from sudden gusts of wind from the roof in th^ 
manner noticed above. 

All the lighthouses in the district of the Scotch Com- 
missioners are under the charge of at least two light- 
keepers, whose duties are to cleanse and prepare the 
apparatus for the night illumination, to mount guard 
. singly after the light is exhibited, and to relieve each . 
other at stated hours, fixed by the printed regulations 
. and instructions, under which they act. The rule is, 
that no keeper on watch shall, under any circumstances, 
leave the lightroom until relieved by his comrade ; and, 
for the purpose of cutting off all pretext for the neglect 
of this universal law, the dwelling-houses are built 
close to the Light Tower, and means are provided for 
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making signals directly from the lightroom to the sleep- 
ing apartments below. The signals are communicated 
by air-tubes (Plate XII.), which pass from the lightroom 
to the sleeping- apartments in the hoases, and through 
which, by means of a small piston, or a puff of wind from 
the mouth, calls can be exchanged between the keepers. 
The man on guard in the lightroom, at the end of tb 
watch, or on any sudden emergence, may thus summon 
his comrade from below, who, on being thus called, 
answers by a counter-blast, to shew that the sununonB 
has been heard and will be obeyed. For the purpose 
of greater security, in such situations as the Bell Koci 
and the Skerryvore, four keepers are provided for one 
lightroom ; one being always ashore on leave with his 
family, and the other three being at the lighthouse ; bu 
that, in case of the illness of one lightkeeper, an efEeiem 
establishment of two keepers for watching the light maj 
remain. At all the land-lighthouses also, an agreement 
vith some steady person residing in the neigii- 
bourhood, who is instructed in the management 
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Elacli of the two ligfatkeepers has a house for himself 
ftnd family, both being under a common roof, but enter- 
ing by separate doors, as shewn in Plates XI. and XII., 
vrhich exhibit the buildings for the new lighthouse at 
Ardnamurchan Point, on the coast of Argyllshire. The 
principal keeper's house consists of six rooms, two of 
which are at the^ disposal of the visiting officers of the 
Board whose duty in inspecting the lighthouse or 
superintending repairs, may call them to the station ; 
and the assistant has four rooms, one of which is used 
as n barrack-room for the workmen, wlio, under the 
direction of the foreman of the lightroom works, exe- 
cute the annual repairs of the apparatus. 

The early lighthouses contained accommodation for 
the lightkeepers in the tower itself ; but the dust caused 
by the cleaning of those rooms in the tower was found 
to 1)6 very injurious to the delicate apparatus and ma- 
chinery in the lightroom. Unless, therefore, in situa- 
tions such as the Eddystone, the Bell Rock, or the Skerry- 
vore, where it is unavoidable, the dwellings of the Kght- 
keepers ought not to be placed in the Light Tower, but 
in an adjoining building. 

Cbreat care should be bestowed to produce the utmost 
cleanliness in everything connected with a lighthouse, 
the optical apparatus of which is of such ti nature as to 
suffer materially from the effect of dust in injuring its 
polish. For this purpose covered ash-pits are provided 
at all the dwelling-houses, in order that the dust of the 
fire-places may not be carried by the wind to the light- 
room ; and, for similar reasons, iron floors are used for 
the lightrooms instead of stone, which is often liable to 

H 
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abrasion, and all the stonework near the lantern is re- 
gularly painted in oil. 

If, in all that belongs to b, lighthouse, the greatest 
cleanliness be desirable, it is in a still higher degree 
necessary in every part of the lightroom apparatus, with- 
out which the optical inatrumenta and the machinery 
will neither last long nor work well. Every part of Uu 
apparatus, whether lenses or reflectors, should be care- 
fully freed from dust before being either washed or bur- 
nished; and without such a precaution, the cleandug 
process would only serve to scratch them. For burniBd- 
ing the reflectors, prepared rouffe (tritoxide of iron} pi 
the finest description, which should be in the state of SB 
impalpable powder of a deep orange-red colour, is ap- 
plied, by means of soft chamois skins, as occasion luf 
require ; but the great art of keeping reflectors clean 
consists in the daily, patient, and skilful application of 
manual labour in rubbing the surface of the instmmenf 
with a perfectly dry, soft, and clean skin, without rouge. 
The form of the hollow paraboloid is such, that soms 
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as well as from grease. It is sometimes necessary to 
use a little fine rouge with a chamois skin, for restoring 
any deficiency of polish which may occur from time to 
time ; but in a well-managed lighthouse this application 
will seldom, if ever, be required. » 

The machinery of all kinds, whether that of the 
mechanical lamp or the revolving apparatus, should also 
be kept scrupulously clean, and all the journals should 
be regularly and carefully oiled. 

As I have had frequent occasion to speak of the com- 
parative power of lights, it will not be out of place to 
present the reader with a few practical observations, 
chiefly drawn from the excellent work of M. Peclet to 
which I have so often referred, on the measurement of 
the intensity of lights by the method of shadows. 

The intensity of light decreases as the observer recedes 
from the luminous body, in proportion to the square of 
his distance. Suppose a beam of light to proceed from a 
radiant at F (fig. 100), and we shall have the rays which, 

Fig. 100. 




of course, move in straight lines, gradually receding 
from each other, as &, V, 1>\ V'\ and c, c', c", d'\ so that 
the section of the beam will increase with the distance 
F 6, and F c ; and the same number of rays, being thus 
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spread over spaces contimially increasing, will ilh- 
minate the surfaces with a lesa intensity. This decrease 
of intensity will, therefore, he in the inverse ratio of the 
extent of the transverse parallel sections of the luminoua 
cones at 6 and c, which, we know, increase aa the square 
of their distances from the apex of the cone at F. Hence 
we conclude, that the intensity of any section of a diver- 
gent beam of light decreoBes as the square of its distance 
from tite radiant. This law furnishea us with a simple 
measure of the comparative intensity of lights. If we 
suppose two lights so placed that they may separately 
illuminate adjacent portions of a vertical screen of paper, 
we may, by repeatedly comparing the luminousnesa of 
those surfaces, and moving one of the lights farther 
from, or nearer to the screen, at length cause the sepa- 
rate portions of the paper to become equally luminonB. 
This arrangement, however, has many practical diffi- 
culties, which I shall not wait to specify; but shall at 
once indicate a more simple and equally correct mode 
of obtaining the same result, by means of the shadowg 
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covered with white paper on which the shadows fall. 
It is obvious that the light at F would cause the object 
O to cast a shadow at SS, while the light at P would 
Oftst a shadow at S' S'. But while the shadow at S would 
Btill receive light from P, S' would receive light from 
F, so that those two shadows are, in fact, the only por- 
tions of the screen which are each illuminated only by 
one of the lights, while every other portion of its sur- 
face receives light from both the radiants at F and F'. 
If we suppose F to be the weaker light, we can bring it 
nearer the screen, until the shadow S' S', shall become 
similar in appearance to the shadow S S ; and we shall 
Iiave the ratio of the intensity of the light at F to that 
of the light at F', as (F S')^ is to (P S)^ which dis- 
tances must be measured with the greatest exactness. 
Such is the mode commonly used in estimating the com- 
parative intensities of two lights ; but there are various 
precautions which are needful in order to prevent errors 
in comparing the deepness of the shadows, and to insure 
the greatest attainable accuracy in the estimate of the 
power of the lights, which I shall endeavour briefly to 
describe. 

The diflSculties of estimating the deepness or sharp- 
ness of the shadow is very great, and many persons 
seem quite incapable of arriving at any right judgment 
in this matter. The same person also will discover such 
unaccountable variations in his decision after observa- 
tions made at short intervals of time, as, one would think, 
can only arise from a sudden change of the intensity of 
one or both lights. M. Peclet, in his Traite de Veclair- 
agey gives, as the result of his experience (and I can 
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fully confirm his result by my own), that those differ- 
ences depend leas frequently on any real difficulty oE 
estimating the deepness of the shadoirs, than on Tiria- 
tiona in the position of the observer, or rather in the 
angle at which he views the shadows, and that, conse- 
quently, in proportion to tho distance between the two 
shadows, this source of error is increased. Any thing 
like a glossy texture of the surface of the screen, which 
then, of course, becomes a reflector, also tends to aggra- 
vate this evil. Thus, if the two lights which are to be 
compared be placed on a table, in such situations as to 
spread pretty far apart on the screen the shadows of » 
vertical rod placed between them ; and if the ehadow 
nearer to the observer aeem to be a little deeper or 
sharper than the other, let the observer look at then 
from the other side of the table, and their difference 
will be reversed, and that which seemed the paler, will 
become the deeper. Again, if the difference between 
the two shadows bo very great when seen from the right 
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the shadow was much deeper when seen in the line of 
the light, and that, in every other direction, it became 
paler in proportion as the eye receded from that direc- 
tion. 

" In all the cases which I have just described, the 
diflTerences of the tints when the position is changed, in- 
crease in proportion as the shadows are farther separate ; 
and they grow very minute when the shadows are almost 
touching each other. 

** Let A B (fig. 102) be a white opaque surface, a, a 

Pig. 102. 




luminous body, and m, a black opaque body, then the 
shadow yeast on A B, will appear deeper when observed 
from P, than as seen from Q. This is a fact which may 
be easily verified, and the cause of which is easily con- 
ceived. In fact, the surface A B, although it disperses 
the light, must still reflect more of it, in the directions 
in which the regular reflection takes place ; and hence 
the rays which are reflected round about the shadow, 
niust have a greater intensity in the direction of P than 
in that of Q, and, consequently, the shadow V must ap- 
pear deeper from the point P than from Q. 
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" If we now place (fig. 103) two lights in front ottfe 
Fig. 103. 




sereen AB, at bocL dlBtanceB that the two shadows a* 
and b' ehould have equal intensities, it is evident that 
if the eye be placed at P, the shadow h' must appear 
more intense than the shadow a', and that the reverse 
will take place if the eye be at Q. But the difference 
which is then observed, arises not only from the differ- 
ence in the brightness of the parts surrounding the 
shadows, but also froua a difference in the intensity of 
the shadows themselves ; for the shadow h' is illumi- 
nated by 6, and radiates much more towards Q than 
towards P ; and, on the contrary, the shadow a', which 
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** Those anomalies of a like kind which are observed 
when the shadows are viewed through a translucent 
body, such as paper or linen, may be referred to a simi- 
lar cause. We know, in fact, that, in looking through 
a translucent medium, we always, more or less, distinctly 
perceive the luminous body behind it, and, also, that 
there is a very large proportion of the rays which tra- 
verse the body, which stray but a little from the direction 
which they would follow if the substance were absolutely 
transparent. Consequently, the space which surrounds 
the shadow is more luminous in proportion as we come 
nearer to the direction of the shadow ; and as the abso* 
Inte intensity of the shadows diminishes as we come 
nearer to the direction of the rays which light them, 
those two effects concur to increase the intensity of that 
shadow to which the eye is nearer. 

" As the dispersion by reflection is much more com- 
plete than by refraction, the variations of which we have 
just spoken are much greater with a transparent screen, 
through which the shadows are viewed, than with an 
opaque screen (from which they are reflected)." 

The mode of comparing lights adopted by M. Peclet 

is thus described by himself. " I view," says he, " first, 

the two shadows in such a manner that both of them 

may be seen in succession from either side of the body 

which produces them, and at equal distances. For this 

purpose I use a good opera-glass. I alter the distance 

of the flames until in those two positions I perceive the 

differences (of the intensity in the shadows) to be in 

opposite directions. The distances of the lamps may 

then be considered as very nearly in the proper propor- 

n2 
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tion for producing equal shadows, and to make them 
exactly bo, the differences, which are observed on either 
side (of the centre line between them), should be eqnal; 
and, of course, the two shadows themseives, seen at one 
moment from either side of the opaque body, should be 
perfectly equal also,' These three observations, which 
mutually serve to verify or correct each other, will lead, 
with a little practice, to very great precision in the 
result. We may, also, by using a narrow screen, brini 
the shadows sufficiently near to touch each other ; the 
variations of the tints then become very small by any 
change of our position, and we may, in this case, real 
content with observing them from one point. To get 
rid of large penumbras, which are always an obstacle ie 
forming a right estimate of the tints of the shadows, I 
place the opaque body very near the screen. 

"When we wish to make a great many observations, 
it is very convenient to mark divisions on the tahU 
(which carries the lights), in order to read off, by means 
of them, the distance of the lamps from the shadows 
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with wbite paper, dull (or not glazed), and kept in a 



Pig. 104. 



A ^C 




B D 



vertical plane by two small pieces P and Q. Through 
the point M, the centre of the opaque body, I draw two 
lines M/ and M g, equally inclined to the central line 
oi y, whose extremities V, a' are the axes of the two 
shadows. These lines must be inclined in such a man- 
ner that the distance of the shadows may be a little less 
than the diameter of the opaque body, or so that they 
may actually touch each other, according to the mode of 
observing which you wish to follow. These lines M/, 
TAg 1 divide into decimetres and centimetres (starting 
from the points a', 6'), and over those lines I place the 
centres of the flames, so that the distance between the 
shadows remains always the same, whatever may be the 
distance of the lamps. In order to determine the dis- 
tance of each lamp from the shadow which it illuminates, 
we ought, strictly speaking, to take the distance of the 
centre of the flame h from the point a'; but as the distance 
from the point h to the point a' difl*ers little from the dis- 
tance between the points h and &', we may assume the 
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latter for the former, without canaing any sensible errw. 
That distance may be very conveniently ascertained by 
taking the half of the sum of the distances of the tvo ex- 
tremities z and / of the diameter of the pedestal of the 
lamp. When the burner is not placed over the centre of 
the pedestal, we may suspend from it a small plummet, 
whose point will touch some division and indicate the 
distance between the centre of the burner and the shadow. 
" When the lights are coloured, the shadows are 
coloured also, and it is then far more ditEcuIt to judge 
accurately of their intensity. They may, in that case, 
be much better seen from the point ir, as the black 
opaque body which is interposed between them rendera 
the difference of colour less sensible to the eye. 

" The opaque body M is a cylindric rod of iron, whose 
upper part is blackened in the flame of a lamp, in order 
to prevent the reflection which might interfere with the 
sharpness (nettete) of the shadows, and to make then 
more distinct when they are viewed from the point «."* 
I shall make a few trifling additions to M. Peclet'e 
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scales of centimetres. This affords the means of making 
any slight change in the position of the lamps so easily, 
as entirely to avoid the disturbance of the flame which 
ensues from lifting the lamp and readjusting it in 
another position ; and will, in practice, be found very 
convenient when many observations are to be made. I 
have already said that my own experience hay satisfied 
me that, with the aid of a good opera-glass, the central 
observation of the two shadows, with the opaque rod 
between them, is by far the best, and conducts, at once, 
to a result which is confirmed by the observations of two 
assistants who watch the shadows at the same time on 
opposite sides of the table, and at equal distances from 
them. I have found it convenient in comparing lights, 
to cover the table with dull black linen cloth, and to 
surround it with curtains of the same material, hung 
from slender brackets, in such a manner as to leave 
space for the observer to move freely round the table 
within them. The curtains prevent reflection from the 
walls of the chamber in which the experiments may be 
conducted, and also lessen the disturbing effects of cur- 
rents of air. When a comparison of the intensity ^ and 
not of the aggregate power of two flames, is to be made, 
ib is necessary to adopt the precaution of inclosing the 
lights in opaque boxes, with slits of equal area in each, 
placed on the same level, and so arranged, in reference 
to the flames, as to be directly opposite the brightest 
portion of each. After what has been said, it will be 
almost needless to add that the quotient of the square 
of the greater observed distance divided by the lesser^ 
is the ratio of the illuminating power of the two ftames. 
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The most convenient mode of re^stering obsemtioni, 
and that ^hich is generally practised, is in the form of 
a Table like the following ; — 



Trials. 


DiateDce. 




or Quotient <rf 


Lamp A. 


LuDpB. 


Lamp A. 


Lamp B. 


l™pa. 


L*mpB. 


1 
2 


143 

117 


140 
114 


30,449 
13.689 


19,700 
12,996 


1-00 
1-00 


0-95B 
0-949 



As a standard lamp by which to test others, I beliera 
none will be found superior to the best Carcel lamp, whieb 
has a clockwork movement, and whose flame continoei 
to increase in power for about four hours after it is 
lighted ; after which it maintains its state permanently, 
nntil the supply of oil fails. This fact was verified by 
M. Peclet with the greatest care. " I took," says he. 
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was only lighted during the continuance of the (succes- 
sive) observations." 



Times of 
Observation. 


Intensities. 


Lamp, No. 1. 


Lamp, No. 2. 


H. M. 






5 30 


100 


100 


6 30 


103 


100 


7 30 


106 


100 


8 30 


110 


100 


9 30 


117 


100 


10 30 


117 


100 


11 30 


117 


100 


12 30 


117 


100 



This curious scale of increase in power, seems to be 
solely due to a peculiarity of the manner in which the 
lamp, that derives its supply of oil by clockwork, 
becomes heated ; and the effect may be described as 
follows : The heating of the wicks, the chimney, and 
the oil in this burner, as in that of all other lamps, tends 
to increase the light ; but, in an ordinary lamp, acting 
by a constant pressure, this maodmum of heat is soon 
attained ; whereas in the clockwork-lamp, into the burner 
of which the oil is thrown up by a pump, the whole of 
the oil in the cistern must reach its maximum tempera- 
ture before the best effect of that lamp is produced. 
After this state has been reached, there is no disturbing 
influence at work, and the lamp burns steadily as long 
as the oil lasts. 
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I have myself tried what may naturally appear to bo 
the most simple mode of obtaining an unvarying atai- 
dard-light, by employing a gas-burner, supplied from > 
gasometer under a constant pressure ; but I found it 
very difficult to obtain satisfactory proof of the con- 
stancy of the pressure ; and in a large town, wliert 
there are many burners around one, their lighting ot 
extinction is found to exercise a material inHuence in 
changing the condition of the flame. I must confeai 
that I have always been disappointed in attempting t« 
use a gas-Same as a standard of comparison. 

A very convenient form of photometer has been in- 
vented by Professor Buusen of Marburg. It consists ot 
a disc of writing paper, in the centre of which is painted, 
with a camel-hair pencil dipped in spermaceti dis- 
solved in naphtha, a ring, surrounding a small circular 
spot. At a fixed distance behind this disc is placed a 
light which is not liable to variations in intensity; and 
one of the two lights which are to be compared is placed 
in front of the paper disc, and is made to approach it, 
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d transmitted by the translucent ring of spermaceti, 
is of course assumed, that the light behind the paper 
3c remains constant in intensity and distance; and, 
^sequently, the light transmitted by the central spot, 
id also that transmitted by the ring will be invari- 
>le also. Since, then, each of the lights, which are 
mpared successively, cause the central spot to dis- 
jpear, it is evident that in both cases the light which 
lis from them on the paper must, at its surface, be 
ually bright ; and, therefore, the ratio of the squares 
their distances from the paper is a true measure of 
3ir relative brightness. 

A less accurate approximation may also be made, by 
bstituting for the paper disc of Bunsen, one of the 
all revolving beads of silvered glass, by means of 
ich Professor Wheatstone describes his beautiful lu- 
nous curves. When a single bead is made to revolve 
a ellipse, so prolate as to appear like a straight line, 
d having its conjugate axis at right angles to the line 
ning the lights, the position of the bead, when so 
justed in the line joining the two lights, that the lumi- 
lis bands on either side of it appear of equal width, 
^es the means of determining their relative power. 
There are various dangers on the shores of Britain, 
►re especially at the entrance of the great estuaries of 
igland and also in Ireland, whose position is such as 
put them beyond the reach of regular lighthouses, 
nd-banks which are too soft to sustain a solid struc- 
•e, and have too deep water on them to admit of the 
iction of screw-pile lighthouses, are often the sites for 
oring light-vessels, to guide the mariner into the 
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entrance of some estuary, or enable him to thread liis 
way through the mazes of gals and channels, wluch, 
even duriDg the daytime, baffle the mariner, who seea 
no natural object on the low sandy shores of the neigh- 
bouring coast to help him to guess at his true position, 
The first light-vessel moored on the coast of Great 
Britain, was that at the Nore in 1734. There are now 
no fewer than 26 floating lights on the coast of England. 

By the kindness of the Elder Brethren of the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House of Deptford Strond, I am enabled 
to give the following brief sketch of the nature and pecu- 
liarities of floating lights which was communicated to nW 
by Mr Herbert, the secretary of the Corporation : — 

" The annual expense of maiataining a floating light, 
including the wages and victualling of the crew, who 
are eleven in number, is, on an average, £1000 ; and ths 
first cost of such a vessel, fitted complete with lantern 
and lighting apparatus, anchors, cables, &c., is nearlj 
£5000. The lanterns are octagonal in form, 5 feet 6 
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or of 32 cwt., in which cases the chain-cables are 
fathoms in length ; some of the said vessels are 
•ed to span-ground moorings, consisting of 100 
)ms of chain to each arm, and a mushroom anchor of 
lar weight at the end of each ; a riding cable of 150 
)ms being in such cases attached to the centre ring of 
pround chain. The tonnage and general dimensions 
e light-vessel are given on the drawing of the lines." 
ill lower in the scale of " signs and marks of the 
' are beacons and buoys, which are used to point, 
those dangers which, either owing to the difficulty 
expense that would attend the placing of more effi- 
b marks to serve by night as well as by day, are 
ssarily left without lights, or which, from the pecu- 
fcy of their position, in passages too intricate for 
gation by night, are, in practice, considered to be 
siently indicated by day-marks alone. Beacons, 
eing more permanent, are preferred to buoys ; but 
are generally placed only on rocks or banks which 
dry at some period of the tide. On rocks, in ex- 
d situations, beacons are sometimes of squared 
)nry, secured by numerous joggles ; but, in situ- 
is difficult of access and in wjiich works of un- 
pleted masonry could not be safely left during the 
er season, an open framework of cast-iron pipes, 
ly trussed and braced, and secured to the rock with 
ig louis-bats, is preferred. The details of this 
lework are shewn at Plate XIII. A stone beacon 
.bout 40 feet high may be erected for about £700, 
the iron beacon shewn at Plate XIII. for about 
0. In less exposed places, where the bottom is rock, 
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gravel, or hard eand, a conical form of beacon, compoBi 
of cast-iron plates, united with flangea and screvs, vil 
rust-joints between them, and partially filled with eoi 
Crete, is sometimes used. A beacon of that kind o 
be erected for about £400. 

Lastly, buoys, which ma; be regarded as the let 
efficient kind of mark, and as bearing the same relald< 
to a beacon that a floating-light does to a lighthouse, a 
used to mark by day dangers which are always coven 
even at low water, and also to line out the fairways 
channels. They are of three kinds, viz., the Nun-lme 
in the form of a parabolic spindle, generally truncated 
. one end, so as to carry a mast or frame of cage-work, si 
loaded at the other end, so as to float in a vertical poi 
tion ; the Can-buoy, which is a conoid floating on its aid 
and, lastly, the Cask-buoy, which is a short frustum 
a spindle truncated at both ends, but almost exclusive 
used for carrying the warps of vessels riding at mw 
ings. Those buoys are of various sizes and difier 
cost. Mast-buQYB. from 10 to 15 feet in length. ( 
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quoins of oak or iron, formed with a raglet or groove to 
receive the ends of the staves. Much skill, on the part of 
the cooper, is required in heating and moulding the staves 
to the required form ; and great care must be taken 
that they be of well-seasoned timber. Buoys are not 
canlked with oakum, but with dry flags which are closely 
compressed between the edges gf the staves and swell 
on being wet ; and they are carefully proved by steam- 
ing them like barrels, to see if they be quite tight. 
Sheet-iron is sometimes used in making buoys, and they 
are then sometimes protected with fenders of timber ; 
but they have been found more troublesome for tran- 
sport and, for most situations, are considered less con- 
yenient than those of timber. An attempt has lately 
been made, under my direction, to construct buoys of 
gutta percha, stretched on a frame of timber ; but I can- 
not at present speak confidently of the result. 

In the beginning of 1845, I suggested the idea of 
rendering beacons and buoys useful during night, by 
coating them with some phosphorescent substance, or 
surmounting them with a globe of strong glass filled 
with such a preparation, whose combustion is very slow, 
and emits a dull whitish light and little heat. Some 
experiments were accordingly made ; but no practically 
useful result has been obtained. 

In laying down beacons or buoys, their position is 
fixed either by the intersection of two lines drawn 
through two leading objects on the shore (the mag- 
netic bearings of which are given for the sake of easy 
reference on the spot, in finding out the marks), or by 
means of the angles contained between lines drawn to 
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varioQS objects on the shore, which meet at the be&con 
or huoy from which they are meaeored by means of > 
sextant. In the latter case, the angles are alv&yt 
measured around the whole horizon, thus affording- ft 
check by the difference of their sum from 360°. The 
magnetic bearing of one of those lines is afterwards 
carefully ascertained, by means of the prismatic compaai 
(if possible from one of the objects on shore, and if not, 
conversely from the beacon or buoy), so as to afford the 
means of translating the whole into magnetic bearing 
for the use of seamen. The buoys are moored by meana 
of chains and iron sinkers, with a sufficient allowance 
in the length of the chain to permit them to Wt^ easily. 

Addendum. — Since the pages (55 et seq. Pwt L) 
went to press, in which I have noticed the erection of 
the tubular iron pillars for the lighthouse on the Bish(f 
Hock off the Scilly Islands, I have learned, with regret, 
from my friend Mr Walker, the eminent engineer who 
designed the work, that the whole had disappeared 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



FOB 



THE LIGHTKEEPERS 



OF 



! THE NORTHERN LIGHTHOUSES. 



I. The Lamps eliall be kept burning bright and dear every 
\mght firom sunset to sunrise ; and in order that the greatest degree 
'of light may be maintained throughout the night, the Wicks must 
be trimmed every four hours, or oftener if necessary ; and the 
Keeper who has the first watch shall take care to turn the oil 
ralves so as to let the oil flow into the Burner a sufficient time 
before lighting. 

H. The Lightkeepers shall keep a regular and constant Watch 
in the Light-room throughout the night. The First Watch shall 
t>egin at sunset. The Lightkeepers are to take the Watches 
alternately, in such manner that he who has the first Watch one 
fligh t shall have the second Watch next night. The length or 
duration of the Watch shall not, in ordinary cases, exceed four 
lioiirs ; but, during the period between the months of October and 
^arch, both inclusive, the first Watch shall change at eight o'clock. 
Tlie Watches shall at all times be so arranged as to have a shift 
at midnight. 

HI. At Stations where there is only one Light-room, the daily 

I 



duty shall be laid out in two departmenta, and the LigWkeepen 
ihaJl change from one department to the other eTcry Saturdaj 

IV. FiEBT Defakthknt. — The Ligbtkeeper who has thia de- 
partment ihall, immeiliataly after the morning Watch, poliA « 
otherwise cleanse the Reflectors or Refractors tlU they are brou^ 
to a proper stale of brilliancy ; he ahall also thoroughly cleame 
the Lamps, and carefully dust the Chandelier. He shall aiipplj 
the Burners with cotton, the Lamps with oil, and shall have evHJ 
thing connected with the Apparatus in a state of readiness bf 
lighting in Ihe evening. 

V. SECONn Depastment. — The Lightkeeper who has fli« 
department shall cleanse the glass of the Lantern, lamp-glassKi 
copper and brass work and utensils, the walls, floura, and balaBf 
of the Light-Toom, and the apparatus and machinery therewift 
connected; together with the Tower stairs, passage, doors, urf 
windows, frxim the Light^room to the Oil cellar. 

VI. For the more effectual cleansing of the glass of the Lu- 
tern, and management of the Lamps at the time of lighting, botli 
Lightkeepers shall be upon watch throughout the first hour of tia 
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Tge of tliis watch shall perform the whole duty of trimmiiig 
ending the Lights of both Light-rooms till the expiry of 
ch ; and, in like manner, his successor on the watch shall 
1 the whole duty of both Light-rooms during his watch. 

. The Lightkeeper on duty shall on no pretence whatever, 
his watch, leave the Light-room and balcony, or the pas- 
ading &om one Light-room to another, at stations where 
re two Lights. Bells are provided at each Light-room to 
the Lightkeeper on duty to summon the absent Light- 
; and if at any time the Lightkeeper on duty shall think 
sence or assistance of the Lightkeeper not on duty is neces- 
e shall call him by ringing his bell, which should be imme- 
answered by the return-signal, and the Keeper so called, 
repair to the Light-room without delay. In like manner, 
he watches come to be changed, the bell shall be rung to 
Lightkeeper next in turn. After which the Lightkeeper 
'• shall, at his perils remain on guard till he is relieved by 
fhtkeeper in person who has the next watch. 

Should the bell of the Lightkeeper, whose turn it is to 
guard, happen to be in an unserviceable state, the other 
)ell shall be used, and some of the inmates of that house 
ill the Lightkeeper not on duty, so as by aU means to 
saving the Light-room without a constant watch during the 



The Principal Lightkeeper is held responsible for the safety 
od order of the Stores, Utensils, and Apparatus of what 
ever ; and for every thing being put to its proper use, and 
I its proper place. He shall take care that none of the 
)r materials are wasted, and shall observe the strictest eco- 
and the most careful ^nanagement, yet so as to maintain in 
'espect the best possible light. 

The Principal Lightkeeper shall daily serve out the allow- 
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Mce of OU and other Stores fiir the use of the Light-room. Tit 
Oil IB to be measured by the Assistant, at the eight of the Prin- 
cipal Lightkeeper. The Lighlke^pers are on no account to loave 
the Turning- keys ottached lo the Cranes of the OU Cisterne, after 
drawing Oil, but shall remoTe anddeposit them on the Tray tesidi 
the Oil 



XII, The Lightkeeper shall keep a daOy Journal of the 
tity of Oil expended, the routine of their duty, and the state of the 
Weather, embodying any other remarks that may occur. These 
shall be written in the Journal-Books, to be kept at ettcb Station 
for the purpose, at the periods of the day when they occur, Mthej 
most on no account he trusted to memory. On the first day c 
each month they shall make up and transmit to the Engineer 
return, which fihail be an accurate copy of the Journal for the pre- 
ceding month. 

Sm. The Lightkeepere are algo required to take notice of snj 
Shipwreck which shall happen within the district of the LigliJ- 
house, and to enter an account thereof, according to the presciibei 

a Book fumiBhed to Bach Station for this 
n such accotuit they shall state whether the Light w; 

n boiird the shipwrecied Vessel and recognized by them, 
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XV. The Monthly and Shipwreck Returns are to be written by 
the Assistant, and the accompanying letters by the Principal 
liightkeeper. The whole shall be carefully compared, and the 
additions of the varions columns tested by both Lightkeepers, 
who shall also sign the same as correct, according to the printed 
fi>Tm, and the Principal Keeper shall despatch by post to the 
[Engineer as soon as possible. The accounts presented at the 
Lighthouses are to be carefuUy examined and checked by both 
Lightkeepers, before being sent to the Engineer. 

XVI. For each Station there shall be at least one person resi- 
dent near the Lighthouse, who shall be fully instructed in the 
whole practice of the Light-room duty, and shall come under an 
agreement to be always ready to take the place of either Keeper, 
in case of sickness or other emergency. This person shall be 
called 'the " Occasional Keeper ;" and he shall be duly instructed 
in the duty, and qualified for this trust by a residence in the 
Lighthouse, and course of training in the whole of the duty dur- 
ing not less than three weeks for the Reflecting, and four weeks 
for the Re&acting Lights. For the purpose of keeping up the 
practical knowledge of the ** Occasional Keeper," he shall be an- 
nually called in by the Principal Lightkeeper to do duty for a 
fortnight in the month of January ; and the same shall be stated 
in the Monthly Letter. At inaccessible Stations, where there are 
two ** Occasional Keepers," they shall each serve a fortnight in 
January, and shall, as much as possible, be called in alternately 
to do duty. 

XVn. The Principal Lightkeeper is held responsible for the 
regularity of the Watches throughout the night, for the cleanli- 
ness and good order of the Reflecting or Refracting Apparatus, 
Machinery, and Utensils, and for the due performance of the 
whole duty of the Light-room or Light-rooms, as the case maybe, 
whether performed by him personally, or by the Assistant. 

XVIII. The Principal Lightkeeper is also held responsible for 

I 2 
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1 

list- I' 



the good order and condition of the Household Fumiture belong- 
ing to the Lighthouse Board, as well in his own aa in the Aseist- 
aiit'a house. This duty eitenda also to the pleaolini 
sereral aparlmentB, pasBagee, stairs, roofs, water-ds tenia, stuit- 
rooms, workshops, privies, aih-pitBof the dwelling -houses, offiMi, 
oiiUTt, and immediate ac«ese to the Lighthouse. 

XIX. The Lightkeepers shall endeavour to keep in good orier 
and repair the Dykes enclosing the Lighthouse grounds, tbe 
Landing-phiees and Roads leadingfrom thence to the LighthoMB, 
and the TJraina therew ith connected ; together with aU other tMogi 
placed under tbelr charge. 

XX. When Btorea of any kind are to be landed for the use of 
the Lighthouse, the Lightkeepers shall attend and give that 
assistance. The Principal Lightkeeper must, upon ihese oca- 
sions, satisfy himself, as far as possible, of the quantity and ooi- 
dition of the Stores received , which must be duly entered in tb« 
Store-book und Monthly Return-book. 

XXI. The Lightkeepers ore to make a Report of the quali^of 
the Stores, in the Monthly Return for March annually, or earliet 
shoidd circumstances render this necflssaiy ; and thin Heport mnsl 
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b« guided by prudence in reducing the stated number of Burners 
Until a supply be received. 

XXrV. The Lightkeepers are prohibited from carrying on any 
tmde or business whatever. They are also prohibited from hav- 
ing any boarders or lodgers in their dwelling-houses, and from 
keeping dogs at the Lighthouse establishments. 

- XXV. The Lightkeepers are also directed to take care that no 
Kmnggled goods are harboured or concealed in any way in or about 
the Lighthouse premises or grounds. 

XXVI. The Lightkeepers have permission to go from home to 
draw their salaries, and also to attend church. The Assistant 
Lightkeeper, on aU. occasions of leave of absence, must consult 
the Principal Lightkeeper as to the proper time for such leave, 
and obtain his consent; in like manner, the Principal Light- 
keeper shall duly intimate his intention of going from home to the 
Assistant Lightkeeper ; — ^it being expressly ordered that only one 
Lightkeeper shall be absent from the Lighthouse at one and the 
same time. 

XXVII. While the Principal Lightkeeper is absent, or is in- 
Bapacitated for duty by sickness, the full charge of the Light- 
room duty and of the premises shall devolve upon the Assistant, 
who shall in that case have access to the keys of the Lightroom 
stores, and be held responsible in all respects as the Principal 
Lightkeeper ; and in case of the incapacity of either Lightkeeper, 
fclie assistance of the Occasional Lightkeeper shall be immediately 
caQed in, and notice of the same given to the Engineer. Notice 
to be taken of any such occurrences in the Monthly Return, or by 
special letter to the Engineer, should circumstances render this 
necessary. 

XXVni. The Lightkeepers are required to be sober and in- 
dustrious, cleanly in their persons and linens, and orderly in their 
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fantilies. They roust conduct themselves with dvility to utrangerg, 
by Brewing the premiaes, at Biirh hours as do not interfere will 
the proper duties of their office ; it being expressly understood, 
that strangers shall not he admitted into the Light-ro 
sunset. But no money of other gratuity shiiU be taiken boa 
strajigers on any prcfence whatever. 

XXIX. Frequent intimations having been made in the new 
papers aa to Pleasure E-tcureiona to Islands on which Lighthoa 
Eatabliabmenta arc placed, and representations having been mnle 
of the danger of injury to the Lighting Apparatus from partiM 
crowding the Light-room, it ia hereby directed that, when more 
than twelve persons visit a Station, the Light-room and Lightiig 
Apparatus shall not be open to inspection ; and it is further 
directed, that not more than three strangers shall have acccM to 
any Light-room at one and the same time. The Lightkeepen 
must not on any pretext admit persons in a state of int/jiicatioa. 
The Lighthouse Eatablishments are not to be open to the publii! 
(la SQnda,y. No stranger Tieiting a Light-room shall be permitted 
to handle any part of the Appnratua, or make Drawings, o 
take any Diraenaiona, unless ho shall produce a written aulhorit/ 
.0 doing from an Officer of the Board. 
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Sums claimed." The first Paper most contain a list of the small 
Sums mentioned below, and his own customary claims. In the 
second Paper the Keeper will enter his own claims in detail, the 
amount of which will also be entered in the first ; and he will, at 
the same time, give a copy of the Form to the Assistant for the 
entry of his claims. The Principal Keeper will send direct to the 
^Engineer aU other Accounts incurred for Work done at the Light- 
bouse, €ts soon as the Work is completed ^ without waiting till the 
end of the half-year. The Half-yearly List wiU thus merely 
include any small Accounts, such as those for Washing, Carriage 
of Letters and Parcels, Rents of Seats in Church, Shoeing the 
Horse, and other small customary charges from the Keepers. 

XXXII. In the event of any neglect occurring in the perform- 
ance of any part of the duties required from a Lightkeeper, the 
ofiRanding party shall, jointly with the other Lightkeeper or 
Lighikeepers at the Station, send immediate notice of the clr- 
eumstance to the Engineer ; and, in the event of one party refus- 
ing or neglecting to concur in giving this intimation, the others 
(whether Principals or Assistants) shall proceed to give the notice 
in their own names. 

XXXm. The breach of any of the foregoing Rules and Instruc- 
tions shall subject the Lightkeepers to dismissal, or to such other 
punishment as the nature of the ofience may require. 

XXXTV. It is recommended that the Principal Light-keeper or 
other Principal Officer at the respective Lighthouses for the time 
being, shall, every Sunday, perform the service pointed out for 
the inmates, by reading a portion of the Scriptures, and any other 
religious book furnished by the Board, and the prayer composed 
for their use by the Rev. Dr Brunton, one of the Ministers of 
Edinburgh, or other Prayers in any work furnished by the Board. 
For this purpose, the Principal Lightkeeper shall invite the 
fiunilies to assemble at noon in the Visiting Officers' s room. 
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XXXV. The Lightkcepers are to observe that the above genersl 
Rcgalations are without prejudice to anymore sjiBcial InEtruptioiu 
which may be nrnde applicable to any particulnr Ligbthmisa, oi ti) 
Buch ordera a» may from time to time be issned by the Engheer, 

XXXVI. Aa the ComnusBianera have no power to maie ^m- 
visioiiB for the widows and children of persons in their serviw, 
they directed, by Minute of flth February 1839, that in lisn 
Ihareof, the sum of £3 per annum be added to each Light- 
keeper's Salary, to be retnineii, and applied towards effecting u 
Inmirance on his Life, under the following Regulations, which 
here repeated for the information and guidonoe of the Liglit;- 

1. Tbat Ibe gum retained for InBurance aboil Id do event tie pajili 
to or assignable by any Ligbtkeeper, or attachable by his creilitore. 

2, That the addition mnd« to the Lightkeeper's Salaries eh&ll tic 
employed in paying an annnal pramium on a Policy of Insaraoce on 
their respective lives, for such a sum as can he obtained for such pre- 
minin, in reference to the age of the party insartd ; the policy for inci 
inaurance to be taken in name of tha Commissioners, and the sui 
tained ia them to be payable to the Commissioners after the destli of 
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4. That in the event of no such directions for behoof of the widow 
nd family being left by the Lightkeeper, the Policies, and sums 
vising from them, shall be held by the Board exclusive of the credi- 
Drs or other assignees of the deceased Lightkeeper, the object being 
3 provide a fund to the widow and family, where such are left. 

5. That in the event of any Lightkeeper being at any time dis- 
liMed from, or leaving, the service of the Board, he is to have no 
Udm on the Policy, nor for the annual premiums paid, nor for its 
■Ine, — ^the same, in that case, being entirely at the disposal of the 
iOABD ; with power to them, nevertheless, if they shall see cause^ to 
[ye up the Policy to the party dismissed or leaving the service, or 
» bis family, or to give its value, or otherwise to dispose of it. 

6. That in the event of any Lightkeeper dying, and leaving no 
ife and family, the Board will still apply the sums coming into their 
Uids in terms of any written directions he may leave ; but failing 
ich, and, on his dying intestate, the Board will leave the Insurance 
ffice to settle with his next of kin according to the usual forms of law. 

7. That from the Salary of every Lightkeeper hereafter entering 
16 service, a sum of £3 shall be retained annually to effect an Insur- 
ice on his life^ subject to the above conditions. 

XXXVn. These Instructions are to be read in the Light-room 
f tiie Principal Lightkeeper, in the hearing of his Assistant, on 
16 term days, before drawing his salary ; and notice of such 
)ading taken in the Monthly Returns. 

(Signed) ALAN STEVENSON, 

Engineer, 



'riCS OF THE BOABD OF NOBTHBBN LlOHTHODSBS, 

EsiNBUBOH, 12tA December 1819. 



EiiiNBtiitan, 12th Deeeml 
The CommlBBionera hnying oonsidered the preceding Rules and 
InirtTud ions, approve of the some ; direct them to be $ubEtitated 
for thoEe now ja use ; appoint them to he signed bj the Engineer, 
and copies of them and of this Minute to be iaaued to the pretant 
Liglitkeepers ; dirert u, copy to be deliveted in future to ei 
Lightkeepcr at the time of his appointment, that they naj 
understund that the; are phiced under the department and super' 
intendenoe of the Engineer, who is held reeponsible for the eUiS 
observance of the Rules and Instructions, and for their generil 
good conduct ; that the Engineer has power, in ca^e of neglect or 
disobedience, instnutly to suspend and remove any of the Ligit- 
ieeperfl, und to report the aiso to the CommiBsioners, by whom it 
will be considered, and the offending party subjected to dismiMii, 
or Bucli other punishment as the offence may n 
punishment less than dismissal, tliat circumstance, as well a 
geiiaral (roudiict of the Lightkeeper, will always be t 
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PUBLIC WORKS 

OF 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

In 2 Parts, Imperial Folio, comprising the following yery important 
Works :— 

CONTENTS OF PLATES. 

1 to 13. The Philadelphia gas-works ; comprising elevations of building, roof de- 
tails, fnmaces, retorts, sections of; gasometers, tanks ; hydraulic main pipes* 
&c. ; gas meters, washers, &c. 

14. Elevation, section, and plan of the reservoir dam across Swatara, Pennsylvania, 

erected by the Union Canal Co. 

15. Elevation, section, chamber, and plan of the outlet looks on the Schuylkill 

canal at Plymouth, Pennysylvania. 

16. Lock-gates and details of ditto. 

17. Triangulation of the entrance into the Bay of Delawar, exhibiting the exact 

position of the capes and shoals, with reference to the site of the breakwater. 

18. Map of the Delawar breakwater, with the detailed topography of Cape Henlo- 

pen, and section of breakwater. 

19. Map of the Philadelphia water-works. 

20. Ground plan of the northern half of do. 

21. Dam, end view of water-wheel, &c. 

22. Dam, section of; pier, &c. ' 
28. View, section, &c., offeree pumps. 

24. Improved stop-cock, reducing pipe, circular pipe, double and single branch 

pipe, bevel hub pipe, &c. 

25. Plan of dam, Sandy and Beaver canal ; plan of abutment, cross section, gravel- 

ling, &c. 
26, 27. Plan, elevation and cross section of a lift lock, Sandy and Beaver canal. 

28. Gate, front view ; front view of falling gate, mitre sill, section, &c. 

29, 80. Eastern division, and Sandy and Beaver canal, Ohio, front view ; foundation 

plan, end view, &c., of abutment. 
31, 32. Plan of the tye river dam across James river and Kanawha canaL 
3a Lock on ditto ; plan of 8 feet lift, and sections. 
34, 35. Plan of a wooden lock of 8 feet lift, several sections. 
36,. 37. Plan of Rivanna aqueduct, in elevations and sections, horizontal section at 

surface of water, plan of pier abutment, and wing-walls, &c. 
38. Farm Bridge, James river and Kanawha canal ; elevation, plan, longitudinal 

and cross section. 
39, 40. Aqueduct over Byrd Creek, on the same canal ; elevation, abutment of wings, 

horizontal section at surface of water, transverse section, &c. 

The Plates are engraved in the best style of art by the Le Keuxs from 
elaborate drawings made expressly for the work. Care has been taken 
that each subject contains every dimension necessary to shew propor- 
tion and parts of construction. 



Price £2 ; and in an 8vo. vol. price 6s. ; (sold together, £2, 6s.) 
REPORTS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES 

OF 

PUBLIC WORKS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA : 

Explanatory of the Atlas folio of detailed Engravings, elucidating prac- 
tically these important Engineering Works. 



PUBLIC WORKS OP GREAT BRITAIN; 



ItBilways, R&ils, Cbftirs, Blocks, Cuttlags, Embank men ta, Tun: 
Obltqae Arches, ViadDcts, Brldgss, StaHons, Locomotive Enginee, 
CHBt-IroD Bridges, Iron and Gu Works, Canole, Lock-Gatee, Contering, 
Masonry and Brickwork for Canal Tunnels ; Canal Boats; the I-ondon 
nnd Liverpool Docks, plana and dimeaBicDs, Dock-Gstee, Walls, QuayB, 
and tUeir Masonry ; Mooring-Chains ; Plan of the Harbour aud Port of 
London, and other important Engineering worke, nith ducriptiona and 
apeciticBtions ; tbe whole rendered of the utmost utility to the Civil 

This work ii on an Imperial folio size, the drawings and engraviogs 
have been executed by eminent artists, and no eipenae has been spared 
in rendering it highly eaaentialfoT practical use ; also, aa an ornamenlsl 
volnine of importunt Engineering works in Bevertil parts of the king- 
colours, viz., the elaborate Euhject of tbe Bliswortl) Cuttings, on the 
Uirmingharo Line, 18 plates, geologically coloured ; Glasgow and Garn- 
kirk Railway Cutting through Kloss. 



23 Plates, large folio, hound, price £1, Is. 
THE HARBOUR AND PORT OF LONDON, 

BCIENTIFICALLV, C 
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